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The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association, 
through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, 
and its official organ, the VoLtta REvIEw, en- 
courages the conservation of hearing, the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of the art of lip-reading by the 
hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its member- 
ship all persons who are interested in any 
of the objects the Association is striving to 
promote. Active membership dues are only 
$3 a year, with no entrance fee. Life mem- 
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bership fees are $50. Persons desiring to 
become members should send their remit- 
tances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Votta Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 
extra charge. 

Every member of the Association has the 
right to visit the VoLtta Bureau as often as 
desired. Ample opportunity to read or to 
study the many educational works in the 
reference library of the Vortta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials and 
parents desiring teachers and for teachers 
who desire to change positions or who wish 
private pupils. 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING: 
THEIR HISTORY, PURPOSE AND PROMOTION* 


By AnNetTTA W. PECK 


N this day and generation leaders of 
men still arise, as they have arisen 
since time began, but methods of lead- 
ership are vastly altered since Caesar 
led his Gallic legions back to Rome, or 
Mohammed swept Arabia at the head of 
his army of believers. It is said that 
men no longer are willing to die for an 
idea, and this may be true; but they are 
willing to do what is harder for the man 
of today, who heard the guns of Flan- 
ders and threw his life to them reck- 
lessly, and that is to live for an idea. 
And he is not only willing to live but 
also to train up his co-workers, to fill 
them with his vision so that the precious 
idea may thrive without limitation of 
human lifetimes. The modern leader, 
filled with a sense of some social wrong, 
does not say, “Give me an army and / 
will do this;” but rather, “let us do this 
together.”” He may never become a na- 
tional saint, but as Roosevelt used to say, 
he will have a bully time—and the social 
injustice will speedily be transformed 
into a community blessing. Thus were 
our organizations for the hard-of-hear- 
ing founded and erected. 

In the year 1903, Edward B. Nitchie, 
a deafened young honor graduate of 
Amherst, who had been studying lip- 
reading for his own benefit, opened a 








*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, Ill., June, 1923. 


school of his own in New York. The 
venture succeeded, and Mr. Nitchie at- 
tracted many able people to his normal 
department, whence they departed after 
graduation to found schools of their own 
in every part of the country. Thus we 
might have seen Gertrude L. Torrey set- 
tling in Chicago, Lucy Ella Case in Los 
Angeles and Mrs. John E. D. Trask in 
San Francisco, while Lina M. Crain of 
Boston and Mary D. Suter of Washing- 
ton were opening schools of lip-reading 
in their home cities. Meantime a teacher 
of distinguished ability was _ training 
young teachers in Boston—Martha E. 
Bruhn. 

Mr. Nitchie soon found that there was 
another side to a successful school of 
lip-reading. People kept bringing him 
their personal problems. He could, since 
he knew deafness from the inside, assist 
them when the trouble was of the spirit; 
but the economic problems were beyond 
his reach, although he spent much time 
and effort upon them. Finally a man, 
who could not get employment on ac- 
count of deafness, said desperately: “If 
you never hear of me again, you will 
know what has become of me.” He 
never saw the man again, but in this 
incident lay the germ of social work for 
the deafened. 

In December, 1910, Mr. Nitchie took 
counsel with his chief assistant, Juliet D. 
Clark, and a pupil, Alice Dimock. As a 
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result, 300 letters were sent in Christmas 
week to pupils of the school, proposing 
to establish a fund for free lip-reading 
scholarships in order that people unable 
to pay for instruction might be equipped 
with lip-reading, and so be able to make 
their living. Response was spontaneous ; 
over $600 was raised within a few days 
and in a week the group had organized. 
A year later, in February, 1912, it was 
incorporated as the Nitchie Service 
League. By the autumn of 1913 it was 
a sturdy organization of 200 members 
having its own rented quarters and a 
paid social worker in charge. Its work 
was already well-defined; it gave free 
scholarships, it did employment work, 
provided recreations, and conducted a 
tiny Handwork Shop. 


Let us look at the situation which 
these people were facing with such un- 


tried boundless enthusiasm. In_ those 
days it was not recognized that the 


handicapped citizen, far from being a 
liability, is actually an asset to his com- 
munity; the huge development of 
scientific employment work was not even 
begun; co-operative agencies were few 
and far between; modern social work, 
which aims at a life of opportunity for 
the overlooked as well as the submerged, 
had barely progressed from  old-fash- 
ioned charity; there was not one public 
evening school where a deafened person 
could get lip-reading instruction. It is 
not’ too much to say that the deafened 
individual felt himself to be socially 
and economically an outcast, and forced 
to accept the world’s verdict no matter 
how deeply he resented it. Lip-reading 
opened the first door, and the members 
of the Nitchie Service League saw 
ahead something that looked like more 
doors. No matter how obscure the way, 
they felt a sacred obligation to go ahead. 
They began at this time to discover that 
although they were ready and willing to 
work with everybody, people insisted 
upon considering the League a part of 
the Nitchie School, and would neither 
support it nor come to it for help as 


_freely as they otherwise might. 
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Mr. 
Nitchie himself foresaw a change, and in 
fact, worked for what, in his own words, 
was to be the most liberal basis possible 
for a wide future growth. 

That autumn of 1913 the Votta Rre- 
VIEW printed an article by a young otolo- 
gist of New York who advocated social 
work for the deafened without ever hav- 
ing heard of the League. He was visit- 
ed, and it was found that he was eager 
to make this work his life work. On 
November 12, 1913, Dr. Harold Hays 
was elected to membership, and in six 
months he became the first president of 
the reorganized, enlarged and _rechrist- 
ened New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, dedicated by him and his asso- 
ciates to every possible form of service 
to the deafened, known or yet to be dis- 
covered, without limitation of race, re- 
ligion, sex or age. At this same time 
May, 1914, Dr. Wendell C. Phillips was 
enlisted by a member of the League who 
was a patient of his. As vice-president 
of the League, and later as Founder of 
our Federation, Dr. Phillips has directed 
his efforts toward interesting the otolo- 
gists of the United States, and today 
most of them are giving the movement 
their approval and in many _ instances 
their hearty support and co-operation. 
Under Dr. Hays’ sincere and progressive 
leadership the New York League pros- 
pered and grew into a great social serv- 
ice organization, respected among other 
social agencies for prompt and capable 
handling of any problem presented to it. 

So far the history of the New York 
League is the history of the movement, 
but new organizations now began to en- 
ter the field. In the summer of 1915 sev- 
eral lip-reading teachers returned to the 
Nitchie School for post-graduate work 
and the League gave a tea for them and 
talked to them about forming leagues in 
their respective cities. Miss Torrey of 
Chicago was present and was keenly in- 
terested, and when a few weeks later her 
pupil, Miss Rose Dickinson, came _ to 
New York for special study, it was with 
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the purpose of spending as much time as 
possible at the League with a view to 
the formation of a similar organization 
in Chicago. The Chicago League was 
born in January, 1916, entering upon a 
career of honored usefulness which is at 
once a credit to its founders and a pride 
to its senior league. At once the secre- 
taries in New York and Chicago began 
to exchange plans for future federation. 
Almost immediately came news of the 
infant Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston, 
which has grown into a unique organiza- 
tion, admirably administered, and it is 
interesting to discover that it actually 
antedates the Chicago League by a day 
or two. During the following summer 
of 1916 the New York League wrote to 
every school of lip-reading listed in the 
VoL_TA REvIEW suggesting the starting 
of local organizations and offering the 
results of its experience as help. That 
autumn and winter the leagues in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Newark 
were formed. 

Another spring and our country had 
joined the Allies against Germany. The 
New York League’s president went into 
active service at once and every organ- 
ization for the deafened offered its serv- 
ices to the Government for the recon- 
struction of deafened soldiers and 
plunged into war work. The war 
brought recognition of deafness as a 
definite disability; it opened thousands 
of jobs to the deafened; it caused 
numberless employment problems and 
through the acuteness of these condi- 
tions non-commercial employment bu- 
reaus sprang into existence. Placement 
work for the handicapped was developed 
and took its place in the world of labor. 
Best and most enduring of all, peace 
brought with it acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that industrial cripples were always 
with us and that by retraining and 
proper vocational direction such people, 
including the adventitiously deafened, 
could be made an asset to the commun- 
ity. Truly the deafened were coming 
into their own; the larger organizations 
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were quick to take advantage of these 
improved conditions. Meantime one 
locality after another organized its deaf- 
ened, clubs, guilds and leagues, each 
serving its members and its community 
until there are today more than 30 in the 
United States, Canada, and the British 
West Indies, and in Scotland the Edin- 
burgh Lip-Reading Association and the 
Glasgow League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, whose distinguished president com- 
mands the love of all deafened people 
for the hope he gives us of ultimate pre- 
vention of deafness. While the general 
purpose of the local groups is rehabili- 
tation of the deafened individual, their 
work is carried on in many ways. Most 
organizations have their own headquar- 
ters, several have clubhouses, such as 
that of our present hosts, the Chicago 
League; one, the Speech Reading Club 
of Philadelphia, is the proud owner of 
its own home. The clubhouse is the de- 
sire and objective of most of the young- 
er groups; New York, on the other 
hand, recognizes the impossibility of 
housing in club fashion a membership 
made up of all social degrees, to say 
nothing of the limitation which a club 
would impose upon its social service 
activities. It will welcome a club house 
as an accessory, but is planning for a 
building to contain an auditorium, cafe- 
teria, and ample accommodations for 
meetings of all kinds. 





Such vitality among the deafened 
for outside the otologists who work side 
by side with them there are very few 
hearing people associated—the possibili- 
ties of future development are many and 
mighty and the outlook actually inspir- 
ing. There is indeed more vitality, more 
enthusiasm, more desire to be of service, 
than there is technical knowledge. The 
organizations incline, on the whole, to do 
en masse what the individual does; that 
is, to shrink from outside contacts. Noth- 
ing is more useful or more desirable for 
the new group than to study the social 
agencies of its city and co-operate with 
them as closely as possible. 
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The young organization should be at 
the same time intensely jealous of its 
rights and privileges to serve the deaf- 
ened; for, if it does not exercise these 
rights, someone else will. Its service is 
under the scrutiny of the social service 
world every day in the year. If it neg- 
lects to give better service to the deaf- 
ened than any other local agency-can, 
that other agency will soon be doing its 
work. It must make a moral pledge 
with itself never to let a person leave ‘ts 
door without help of some kind. 

We draw a sharp line here between 
the legitimate work of an organization 
and that which it should refuse on the 
ground of encouraging the segregation 
of the deafened. Taking deafened peo- 
ple out of the world of work, education, 
or play is a denial of the whole principle 
of rehabilitation. It must be our pride, 
as groups, even as individuals, to make 
ourselves efficient human beings, seizing 
upon every opportunity, including the 
advantages of organization. And _ this 
also means seizing upon every assistance 
that the State or the municipality offers. 
Co-operate with the public school system, 
the State Rehabilitation Bureaus for re- 
training your workers, convalescent 
homes for your sick poor, agencies that 
give financial relief, hospital social serv- 
ice, religious organizations, all health 
agencies that do prevention work—but 
always keep a sharp eye out to advance 
understanding of the deafened and re- 
spect for them as fellow-citizens. Teach 
your employment applicants that the re- 
habilitated deafened worker opens the 
door to more, while the slacker who 
wails “Ain’t it awful to be deaf?” closes 
the door to all. Teach your lip-readers 
that the cheerful and patient person who 
never bluffs and honestly admits getting 
stuck sometimes, always carries a flag 
for for the deafened organization, while 
the one who is wilfully deaf all over 
strengthens a prejudice which, however 
unjust, is none the less well-grounded. 


But are we, the federated organiza- 
tions, playing in groups the same game 
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we try to play as individuals? Are we 
progressive and fearless by reason of 
noblesse oblige, or do we follow the 
asiest way we see ahead of us? How 
many of us are working for free public 
instruction in lip-reading for adults and 
for children? Can any refuse to work 
for this patent right of ours, to be deaf 
to the first educational need of the deaf- 
ened childood? How many refuse to 
expand through dread of rubbing elbows 
with common people? What are we in 
America, anyway—‘created free and 
equal’? Why not learn how to accom- 
modate all sorts of groups? Are you 
doing your own employment work or are 
you letting some other bureau do _ the 
work nobody can do as well as you? 
In one word, do you shrink from 
growth and progress or do you accept 
their heavy responsibilities with courage 
and faith, to go forward joyfully, trust- 
ing in God and the good stuff He put 
into human nature ? 

A pressing need of most organizations 
is for trained social workers. This opens 
up a new occupation for slightly deaf- 
ened young men and women—an ideal 
profession for those who are born execu- 
tives and crusaders. Education, person- 
ality, enthusiasm and stability are essen- 
tial, and some previous experience, vol- 
untary or paid, is desirable. Organiza- 
tions should be able to develop their pro- 
fessional workers from their own mem- 
bership, or else to procure them from 
other organizations. Colleges and schools 
of social work frequently have deafened 
graduates, who need only a course in 
lip-reading and some experience in prac- 
tical work to make them eligible. It is 
not too much to say that in the opinion 
of several far-seeing members of this 
Federation, no organization can properly 
fulfill its duty to its members which does 
not employ trained social workers, and 
prepare, as a matter of course, to in- 
crease their number as the work grows. 
It has been suggested to the present 
writer that a small school, or at least a 
class, be undertaken by the staff of the 
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New York League; indeed, she has al- 
ready made the offer, as a member of 
that staff, to receive pupils for such 
training, and that offer stands open to- 
day. This training would comprise, be- 
sides theoretical work, practical experi- 
ence in all the duties of an organization 
secretary, in interviewing employers, tak- 
ing applications, keeping of records, fil- 
ing and office management, placement 
and vocational work; general field work, 
including employment, visiting the sick 
and distressed; recreation work, includ- 
ing getting up parties and _ entertain- 
ments, arranging dances and pageants; 
health talks and other platform speak- 
ing; co-operation with other — social 
agencies, including among other work, 
contacts with physicians, hospitals and 
‘clinics, the municipal departments and 
the courts. It might be necessary or ad- 
visable *to charge a small fee for this 
service. 

In a country sown with organizations, 
federation was _ inevitable. Already 
these annual conferences are to many 
deafened people not only the most de- 
lightful event of the year, but a source, 
as well, of unforgettable inspiration. 
Many of this audience attended our Fed- 
eration’s two first conferences in Boston 
and Toledo and are consequently able to 
judge of the vigorous growth of this 
movement of ours, in spite of the fact 
that most of its work, up to the present 
vear, has been squeezed into over-full 
days by intensely busy people. In it we 
faithfully believe that we shall see the 
culmination of all our laborious years. 
In its bond of unselfish service we see 
organized groups ever increasing, doing 
honest work in many lands and some 
day ceasing to function, perhaps, because 
their work is done and there is no more 
deafness. But you must have faith and 
courage. Heed the example of the pot- 
ter’s son! 

Preceding the first of the Just-So- 
Stories in St. Nicholas years and years 
ago, Kipling published a simple little 
fairy tale which is one of the wisest of 


that wise man’s utterances. It has never 
been reprinted, but you shall have an 
outline from memory: Once upon a time 
a rajah had a most beautiful daughter, 
and desiring to secure for her a husband 
who should be worthy of her and her 
inheritance, he put her into a huge earth- 
en pot, to be won by the hero who could 
open it and deliver her. From every 
part of India came princes and rajahs 
and their glittering trains, each with his 


celebrated court magicians. And _ the 
magicians, one after the other, wove 


their terrific spells; magic tigers and 
cobras prowled about the pot,; there was 
darkness and lightning and every natural 
and unnatural display. But the pot 
stayed shut! The gorgeous princes and 
rajahs one by one called off their court 
magicians and went home. Then, one 
day, down the road came a potter’s son. 
He naturally asked somebody what the 
great pot was doing there before the 
royal palace and was told about the 
lovely princess imprisoned within it, and 
how the hero who opened it would win 
her and also be heir to the kingdom. 
Said he, “A pot is a pot and I am the 
son of a potter,” and with that he took 
the lid off the pot and helped the prin- 
cess out; and they were married and 
lived happy ever after. 

My dear friends and associates of the 
Federation, how many of you are pot- 
ter’s sons? For there is not one purpose 
that need lie unfulfilled, not one question 
of organization or promotion that cannot 
be met if you bring to it the spirit of the 
potter’s son. 





LIP-READING NEEDED IN ROANOKE 

Of 7,040 children recently examined in 
the public schools of Roanoke, Va. 152 
were found to have defective hearing. Roa- 
noke has a population of 70,000. 


REPRODUCING THE VOICE ON 
PIPE ORGAN 

A London inventor has contrived an arti- 
ficial throat for organ pipes that so regulates 
the air currents as to make sounds that 
resemble the vowel sounds of human speech. 
To reproduce the human voice on the pipe 
organ has long been a dream of musicians; 
the new invention is said almost to realize 
it—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE DEAF CHILD AND THE HARD- 
OF-HEARING CHILD* 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


ERHAPS some of you are wonder- 

ing why I have differentiated be- 

tween two classes of children whose 
main educational difficulties arise from a 
common cause, deafness. For the sake 
of those who are not familiar with the 
two types, I will try to show, in a few 
words, why their educators make a sharp 
distinction between them. 

Let us imagine two children nine years 
old. One of them has been slightly deaf 
since infancy; the other has never heard 
a sound. The little hard-of-hearing boy 
was slow about learning to talk. He found 
some words hard to pronounce, and 
could not say them until his mother had 
gone over them repeatedly, speaking 
especially clearly, and making sure that 
she was withif range of his hearing. 
Occasionally now he makes a slight mis- 
take in the pronunciation of a word or 
syllable. When he is near you, however, 
he understands everything you say to 
him, and his vocabulary is as adequate 
as that of his playmates. 

The condition of the other little boy of 
nine, who is totally deaf, is entirely dif- 
ferent. If he has received no instruc- 
tion, he does not know his own name— 
he does not know that he has one. He 
can see the things around him, but he 
has no idea that that object is a desk, 
this a table, and the wriggly one that fol- 
lows and plays with him, Fido. Not 
only is he unable to tell you what he is 
thinking about, but he is unable to think 
at all, except in pictures of things, and 
sensations that he remembers. 


If he has been in school, he has 
learned the names of a great many 
things. He has been taught, word by 
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word, with infinite patience, the meaning 
of simple sentences and how to put 
words together to express some of his 
thoughts. He can speak and write the 
words he knows, and read them from 
your lips. But do you not see what a 
long, hard road he has to travel before 
he can pick up a book and understand 
what it says to him? And do you not 
understand that the difference between 
him and the little hard-of-hearing boy is 
one of language? Like the foreigner, 
the deaf child must learn what your 
words mean before he can understand or 
use them. 

There are all grades of handicap be- 
tween that of congenital total deafness 
and very slight impairment of hearing, 
but we shall consider only the two ex- 
tremes. First, the deaf child. 

THe Dear Cuivp’s EpucatIion 

His need being more manifest, the 
deaf child was helped first. For cen- 
turies it was believed that he could not 
learn; then came an occasional successful 
attempt to teach the deaf son of some 
wealthy family; finally in Paris there 
arose a man, the Abbe de I’Epée, who be- 
lieved that all deaf children could be 
taught, and who set about teaching them. 

From the very greatness of his devo- 
tion there arose a difficulty which has 
caused unending controversy ever since. 
He would not turn away any applicant, 
and so many came that he found himself 
unable to teach them by the slow process 
of speech and lip-reading. Therefore he 
devised a language of signs, by which he 
could give them ideas and an _ under- 
standing of written language much more 
quickly, though it left them mute. These 
signs, still in considerable use, are an ex- 
cellent means of communication, but they 
do not follow the English order of 
words, and consequently their use by a 
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deaf child makes it necessary for him to 
learn two distinct languages, and con- 
fuses him in his effort to learn English. 
Moreover, if a child who is being taught 
speech and lip-reading is allowed to use 
signs, he does not rely upon his speech 
and that of others sufficiently to become 
proficient in their use. The signs are 
easier, and he, like most of us, is likely 
to follow the line of least resistance. 

Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the 
great benefactor who founded the first 
permanent school for the deaf in the 
United States, imported this French 
method of signs. Other schools followed 
suit and for fifty years the deaf children 
educated in this country were not taught 
speech and were regarded as “deaf 
mutes.” 

In 1866, Miss Harriet B. Rogers un- 
dertook to teach a small group of deaf 
children in Massachusetts by means of 
speech and lip-reading. At first she hoped 
only to preserve the speech of children 
who had grown deaf after learning to 
talk, and to improve that of the par- 
tially deaf. Gradually, however, it be- 
came evident that the congenitally deaf 
also could be taught to speak intelligibly, 
and a new era began. 


INFLUENCE OF ALEXANDER 

GRAHAM BELL 

Just a little more than fifty years ago, 
Alexander Graham Bell, a young man of 
twenty-four, was invited by some teach- 
ers of the deaf in Boston to come and 
explain to them the means by which he 
had successfully taught speech to deaf 
children in England. 

Mr. Bell had been interested in speech 
all his life, having always lived among 
authorities on the subject. His father 
was a distinguished elocutionist. His 
grandfather had corrected defective 
speech. From his boyhood he had ex- 
perimented with the mechanism of 
speech, and he knew, perhaps better 
than any living person, the technique of 
every vocal sound. He put new life 
into the work of teaching the deaf. His 
eagerness, his enthusiasm, and above all, 
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his ability to get results, inspired all who 
came in contact with him. His interest 
in the deaf grew into an ardent cham- 
pionship, and it would be almost inpos- 
sible to overestimate his influence on 
their education in this country. 

His invention ‘of the telephone was an 
outgrowth of his work in phonetics. He 
often said that it was his knowledge of 
speech, rather than that of electricity, 
that enabled him to make the first tele- 
phone. 

Perhaps you know of the letter he 
wrote to his mother when at last he 
learned that the telephone would bring 
him wealth. To me it will always bring 
the thrill and the feeling of humility that 
one has in the presence of true great- 
ness. This is what he said: “Now we 
shall have money enough to teach speech 
to little deaf children.” 

At the time Mr. Bell began his work 
in Boston more than 96 per cent of all 
the deaf children who were being edu- 
cated at all were in schools where no use 
was made of speech and lip-reading. A 
mere handful, in four small schools, 
were being educated orally. Outside of 
school, receiving no instruction whatever, 
were more deaf children than the sum 
total in all the schools! 

Now, very few deaf children remain 
entirely uneducated. Also, speech is 
taught in every school for the deaf in 
the United States, except a few State 
schools for colored children. The time 
is coming when every deaf child will be 
given an opportunity to learn speech, in 
a speech atmosphere. And to Alexander 
Graham Bell, more than to any other one 
person, belongs the credit. 

Any estimate of the time and labor he 
gave for the deaf seems incredible. He 
answered personally every one of the 
hundreds of letters that came to him 
from parents of deaf children; as long 
as he lived he never refused to see a 
caller who came to him on behalf of a 
deaf child; he traveled thousands of 
miles at his own expense and made hun- 
dreds of speeches in order to arouse the 
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public to the needs of deaf children. 
Always and everywhere he preached the 
doctrine, “First, educate them, give them 
language; second, give them speech.” 

As late as 1887 there was no place in 
the world where one might go for re- 
search in regard to the deaf, or for accu- 
rate information about their education. 
Dr. Bell, with the money from the Volta 
Prize, awarded him by the French Gov- 
ernment, and with other inoney which he 
added, founded such an institution, call- 
ing it the Volta Bureau for the Increase 
and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to 
the Deaf. In 1890 he organized the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
gave the Bureau to the Association. The 
work he thus began is growing to such 
an extent that even his generous endow- 
ment is far from sufficient for carrying 
it on. 

THE Harp-or-HEARING 

Learning of the lip-reading work for 
deaf children, adults who were deafened 
began to apply it to meet their needs, 
and schools for them are being estab- 
lished throughout this country. 

From the work for deafened adults, a 
realization has come of the importance 
of the other child with whom this paper 
deals—the hard-of-hearing child. 


At home, such a child is not especially 
noticeable. His playmates readily accept 
the fact that they must speak a little 
louder to him than to each other, and 
out of school he is a happy, apparently 
normal little fellow. In school the situa- 
tion changes entirely. He misses part of 
the teacher’s quiet explanations. He can- 
not tell her what Mary Jones said yester- 
day about the verbs and the adverbs, be- 
cause Mary is shy, and mumbled. He 
begins to take poor marks home on his 
report card. Then, if he is a spirited 
lad, with qualities of leadership, he is 
likely to become defiant. He adopts a 
“don’t care” attitude. Instead of pre- 
tending to pay attention to the explana- 
tions he cannot hear, he employs his 
active brain in originating methods of 
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making himself the object of the chil- 
dren’s interest and the teacher’s wrath. 
He becomes known as an idler and a 
troublemaker. 


If he is by nature a more retiring 
child, he dreams when he cannot under- 
stand the speech around him. Having 
formed the habit, he often continues to 
dream when, by making an effort to 
hear, he could follow the lesson. If he 
tries with all his might to understand, 
and still cannot, he acquires the dazed, 
strained, hurt expression that we often 
see on the faces of elderly persons who 
are growing deaf. And all the time he 
is falling behind the class, and feeling 
that somehow he is inferior. 

Manifestly a school for the deaf, with 
its slow language-teaching, is not the 
best place for children of this type, with 
their normal command of English. And 
yet many of them are sent there, simplv 
because there is no other place for them. 

Within the last ten years a realization 
of two facts has become apparent—first, 
that most of these hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren, given a knowledge of lip-reading, 
can keep up in public school; second, 
that there are far more of them than of 
the deaf children. If anyone still doubts 
the second fact, he has only to look at 
the evidence produced by the recent in- 
vestigation in the public schools of 
Washington, D. C. Two expert teach- 
ers of lip-reading, believing that many 
hard-of-hearing children could be found, 
offered to teach a demonstration class 
without pay. The school authorities re- 
plied that there were not enough such 
children to make the effort worth while, 
only eight having been encountered. 
However, an investigation was made, 
and the number of cases reported by the 
teachers was one thousand four hundred 
in the elementary grades alone. 


Less than half a dozen cities in the 
United States are doing systematic work 
for hard-of-hearing children. Roches- 
ter, New York, was the first to under- 
take it, in 1916, thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. F. W. Bock, an otologist of that 
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city. Lynn, Mass., followed in 1918, 
when Miss - Caroline Kimball, herself 
hard-of-hearing and a lip-reader, was ap- 
pointed to direct the work. Other cities 
are taking hold gradually, and we are 
beginning to hope for the time when 
every child whose hearing is subnormal 
will be given lip-reading and- given it 
promptly. First, however, the public 
must be brought to realize the need for 
the work, and this brings me to the last 
point to which I wish to ask your atten- 
tion. It is the most important of all, for 
it suggests 
Wuat You Can Do 

First of all, you can inform yourself, 
if you do not know already, about the 
conditions existing in your own com- 
munity. Where is the nearest school for 
the deaf, and is it a good school? Can 
the children in the upper grades under- 
stand and use good English? Can they 
read your lips when you speak naturally, 
and can they talk intelligibly? Are they 
given industrial training that makes them 
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independent citizens? If you do not 
know where the schools in your State 
are, write to the Volta Bureau, and you 
will receive a list of them. If you hear 
of a case of deafness, suggest to those 
concerned that the Volta Bureau will 
gladly send literature to help a parent 
start the home training of a child, or in- 
formation about lip-reading for hard-of- 
hearing adults. 

You can interest yourself in the slight- 
ly deaf children in the public schools of 
your town. If the superintendent says 
there are none, tell him what happened 
in Washington. The same thing has 
occurred in many places. 

May I ask that you will take home 
with you this purpose; to see that every 
child handicapped by deafness, whether 
slight or profound, is given the training 
he needs; and that every adult, de- 
pressed, discouraged, or morbidly sensi- 
tive because of defective hearing, is told 
that he can learn once more to under- 
stand the conversation of his friends. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN SPAIN 


By Joun Dutton Wricut* 


NDALUSIA is the largest single 

provincial division of Spain and 

covers a great part of the south- 
ern portion of the country. Its soft 
climate, especially along the Mediter- 
ranean, and the fertility of its soil are 
proverbial. 

Sevilla is the largest, and by far the 
most interesting, of the Andalusian 
cities, among which are included such 
household names as Granada, Cordova, 
Cadiz, Malaga and Algiciras. 

Yet the one little school for deaf boys 
that I found buried in the vast orphan 
asylum in Sevilla is all that wealthy 
but easy going Andalusia provides for 
its deaf children. 

A devoted old man, Senor Don Man- 


* Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral 
School, New York City. 


uel Barrera Bernaldez, is the director 
and sole teacher of the school and at 
the same time the director of the af- 
filiated school for the blind. He does 
what one man can for his motley group 
of twenty-eight boys ranging in age 
from twelve to twenty-two years, and 
as widely divergent in mental and edu- 
cational equipment. 

The great Hospicio Provincial in 
which this single class is housed, fed 
and taught, is a vast labyrinth of struc- 
tures, patios, courts and corridors in 
which live and, in some instances, die, 
thousands of orphans and _ homeless 
boys. 

It was not always the engulfing home 
of the school for the deaf. Many years 
ago, when Don Manuel was young, the 
school, which was his pride, was located 
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in a handsome private house with a 
beautiful garden and numbered some 
fifty pupils, some of whom came from 
families of wealth and position. One of 
these patrons left to the school in his 
will a sum, the equivalent of about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, to be used 
in the purchase of a permanent home 
for the school. This amount was not 
thought to be sufficient both to buy 
land and erect the building and when 
the offer was made of a portion of the 
site of the great orphan asylum if the 
fund was used to put up a building, the 
proposition was accepted, much against 
the wishes of Don Manuel. Placing the 
school under these auspices ruined its 
prospects and it has been slowly dying 
ever since. 

In the light of the conditions under 
which the old man has now to work, | 
found the amount of education, speech 
and speech reading he had succeeded in 
giving his ungraded group surprising. 
It shows the faithfulness and devotion 
with which he gives up his entire time 
and strength to his task. 

I found, too, in his school reception 
room the most remarkable collection of 
educational objects I have ever seen. It 
thousands of miniature re- 
productions, to exact scale and in exact 
materials, of most, if not all, of the 
things in daily use and sight of a Span- 
ish boy. They represent years of pa- 
tient, skillful labor and to a great ex- 
tent have been made by Don Manuel’s 
own hands in his scant hours of 
called leisure. There are fifteen cabi- 
nets. The exterior and interior, room 
by room, patio by patio, of a_ typical 
Spanish house is shown, with all its 
manifold contents. A series of shops 
in the same way, factories, workshops, 
streets, churches, until one gasps at the 
monumental completeness and _ perfec- 
tion of the collection. 

In addition to preparing all this ma- 
terial for language teaching and educa- 
tion, Don Manuel takes his boys for 
outings each Saturday afternoon, and 
on feast days, and these occasions are 


consists of 


so- 
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group of pupils and their teacher. 


SCHOOL 


of even greater educational value than 
the hours spent in the school room. 


I think it would be hard in any other 
vocation than that of the education of 
the deaf to find as complete and self- 
sacrificing devotion to a_ philanthropic 
purpose, as that shown by this man 
throughout his long life, to the welfare 
of the deaf boys who have been so for- 
tunate as to come under his care. An- 
dalusia should erect a monument to him. 
But I fear she never will. It would be 
better if the city and province would 
provide him with the means of doing 
what can and should be done for their 
deaf children. But of that intention | 
saw no sign. 

I wrote an article about ‘him which 
was published in the Madrid Blanco y 
Negro, the Spanish equivalent of our 
Saturday Evening Post, in the hope 
that some public attention might be 
called to his work, but nothing has, as 
yet, resulted. 

The only other schools for the deaf 
in the South of Spain are in Valencia. 
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They occupy an ancient private house 
in a quarter of narrow, dirty streets. 
One-half of the structure is given up to 
the boys and the other half to the girls. 
The entrances are on separate streets. 

One associates Valencia with oranges 
and brilliant sunshine and genial warmth. 
There are wonderful oranges and grapes 
and other fruits and plenty of sunshine 
and, in the spring and summer, plenty 
of warmth. But I found a poor Ameri- 
can Consul huddled over a little kero- 
sene oil stove in a room almost without 
oxygen, striving to keep warm in sunny 
Valencia where kind-hearted Uncle Sam 
had transferred him from Denmark on 
account of his health. I. found deaf 
boys and girls suffering from chilblains 
from the cold stone floors of their dark 
and chilly old mansion whose exterior 
looked more like a prison than a school. 

The director of the boys’ school, who 
is also the head of the affiliated school 
for the blind, housed in the same build- 
ing, is a priest, Father Fernando Garcia. 
He has thirty-nine deaf boys from seven 
to twenty years of age, and three teach- 
ers to help him. 

I was impressed here, as in many 
other places, with the extremely un- 
natural and exaggerated manner in 
which director and teachers spoke to the 
pupils. A most unfortunate and dis- 
astrous thing ini an oral school for the 
deaf where an effort is being made to 
train the pupils to comprehend the 
speech of every day life when they leave 
school. 

The Spanish schools have, however, a 
great advantage in their work of speech 
and lip-reading teaching by reason of 
the simplicity and regularity of Spanish 
pronunciation. What a wonderful thing 
it seems to an English speaking teacher 
of the deaf to work in a language where 
words are spoken as they are spelled 
and without exception, and where there 
are but five vowel sounds and these un- 
varying ! 

The school is principally supported by 
charitable donations from _ individuals 
and is much handicapped by lack of 
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SCHOOL FOR DEAF GIRLS, VALENCIA, SPAIN 


It occupies one half of an old private house and 
the school for boys occupies the other half, the back 
part of this picture. A group of the girl pupils 
are watching from a school room window the taking 
of the picture. 


adequate funds and suitable equipment. 

I was surprised to find among the 
pupils the nephew of the then Prime 
Minister of Spain, receiving the same 
inadequate training available for all the 
boys. 

On the other side of the dividing wall 
I found fifty-six deaf girls, ranging in 
age from four to twenty years and five 


teachers, Sisters of the Franciscan 
order. 
Here I found conditions that left 


much to be desired, but, nevertheless, a 
closer approximation to family life, 
and a more normal, less “institutional,” 
treatment of the pupils, as well as more 
natural speech on the part of both teach- 
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ers and pupils. I have always found the 
naturalness of the speech of pupils in 
all schools for the deaf directly propor- 
tional to the naturalness with which 
they are spoken to by the teachers. 

The extent of information, as well as 
the fluency with which the girls used 
language, was greater than on the boys’ 
side of the building. The quality of the 
manual work of the girls seemed to me 
better in their sewing, embroidery and 
lace making, than that of the boys in 
their wood working and drawing. 
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In both instances the educational 
standards were low and rather imper- 
fectly attained. 

The spirit of friendliness and atmos- 
phere of kindness and gentleness in the 
girls’ school was admirable. 

I was much embarrassed, as was also 
one of the teachers, when I offered my 
hand on taking leave, and the Sister had 
blushingly to explain that it was against 
the rules of the order to shake hands 
with a man. I have never made that 
mistake since. 





DELIBERATE 


DEAFNESS* 


By Gorpon Berry, M. D. 


E are to discuss “deliberate deaf- 
ness.” It seems that “deliberate” 
means “weighing facts and argu- 
ments and carefully considering prob- 
able consequences.” Deafness is “lack- 
ing the sense of hearing either wholly 
or in part.” From the double viewpoint 
of a deaf man and an otologist the 
writer is recommending that if you 
must have this malady, you get the de- 
liberate form. 
How should one go about this? Is 


help available? Physicians have 
studied exhaustively, scientists with 
both altruistic and financial motives 


have spent their lives and their wealth, 
educators and teachers have founded 
institutions and formulated systems, 
and organizations have sprung up 
throughout the land all with the sole 
purpose of helping the deaf. Each of 
the four groups looks at the problem 
from a different angle, each offers a 
different solution. If we are to be 
deliberate in our deafness, it behooves 
us who are vitally interested to face 
frankly the issue and accept gratefully 
what these sturdy and far-seeing pi- 
oneers have to offer. To do this, we 
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must travel along four fairly distinct 
roads. Let us discuss them separately 
in this order: the medical aspect, me- 
chanical aids to hearing, the art of 
lip-reading, and the organized efforts of 
schools and associations in behalf of 
the deaf. 
THe Mepicat ASPECT 


First, what has the doctor to offer? 
In his ear researches he discovers that 
catarrhal forms of deafness, for in- 
stance, are often caused by and always 
aggravated by chronic head infections 
or chronic nasal obstruction. Looking 
further, he finds a suggestive vicious 
circle starting with a diseased tooth 
or sinus or tonsil or an old fractured 
nose, which if remedied breaks this 
vicious circle and results in clearer 
nasal breathing, less frequent. colds 
and nasal congestion, less eustachian 
tube trouble, and a more healthy middle 
ear condition; with a consequent in- 
hibition or control of the advancing 
deafness. Or the nasal and eustachian 
tube congestion may be asthmatic in 
nature and referable to some especial 
food or some peculiar dust which is 
very irrifating to this  individual’s 
mucous membrane. The otologist is 
not infallible, but under his conscien- 
tious effort the rising generation is 
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having far less trouble with its ears. 
Even within the last decade the fairly 
universal campaign against diseased 
teeth and tonsils in children is bearing 
fruit in a lessened number of running 
ears in our hospital clinics and fewer 
deaf children in our public schools. 
This is the age of preventive medicine. 
He who would be deliberate about his 
deafness will seek this aid and employ 
all medical means available toward the 
elimination of every incipient and ag- 
gravating cause of his deafness. 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


“Mechanical aids to hearing” em- 
braces the next stage of the journey. 
These aids are of three types. First. 
there is the obturator or membrane 
designed to make up for partial or 
complete loss of the ear drum. When 
properly applied this contrivance may 
facilitate the transmission of sound 
waves to the ossicular chain and foot- 
plate of the stapes and so actually im- 
prove hearing. The individual acquires 
considerable skill in the application of 
this device, but even so, sooner or 
later he injures or infects the delicate 
ear structures and may pay a heavy 
penalty for his temporary relief. The 
second type of mechanical aids concen- 
trates the sound waves entering the 
ear canal. The hand cupped behind the 
auricle is the simplest form. Modifi- 
cations are found in the various horn- 
shaped devices. The advantage of this 
form is two-fold. First, there is noth- 
ing to get out of order. Second, the 
sound reaches the ear unchanged in 
character, is simply intensified. There 
are no adventitious noises, and the 
spoken voice is not warped or altered, 
but seems natural and true. This is 
why the speaking tube is so useful in 
extreme forms of deafness in the aged 
where there is usually an accoustic nerve 
impairment superimposed upon a ‘a- 
tarrhal trouble. The third type em- 
braces an entirely different principle. 
Here the sound is transformed into an 
electrical current which is carried over 
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a wire to a receiver placed against the 
ear. This is the electrical hearing 
device of modern invention, which by 
reason of its adjustability, lends itself 
to so many needs and to such an exact 
application as to be rapidly superseding 
all other devices. Little did Dr. Bell 
realize forty-eight years ago as he and 
Thomas A. Watson plodded away with 
his electrically connected tuning forks 
in the garret of Charles Williams’ work- 
shop at 109 Court Street, Boston, that 
he was not only laying the foundation 
for the next generation to talk across 
the continent by telephone, but was 
working out the principle on which 
all the present electric hearing devices 
are based. They were first made into 
the present dry cell battery form in 
1902. The subsequent growth of the 
industry can be appreciated through an 
enumeration of the different standard 
ear-phones now on the. market in this 
country. There are the Acousticon, the 
Gem, the Harper, the Magniphone, the 
Mears, the Midget Phonophor, the 
Opera Type Miss Bruhn brought from 
Germany, the Portophone, the Potter, 
and the Williams Articulator. 

The mechanism of the telephone and 
of these ear-phones depends upon what 
may be called a loose connection gained 
by the insertion of many carbon gran- 
ules or balls into a continuous electric 
circuit. These are enclosed in a cham- 
ber or in many little cups, and the 
movement of the diaphragm against 
which they rest makes a larger or 
smaller number of electrical contacts, 
causing an irregular or fluctuating 
current. At the ear piece end this is 
translated back into sound again. In- 
véntors are now trying to perfect the de- 
tails which will eliminate the extraneous 
noises and prevent the device from get- 
ting out of order. It is the transmitting 
part of the mechanism which lends itself 
to considerable adjustment. Two factors 
are present. The writer is told that the 
size and texture of the diaphragm deter- 
mines the amplitude of its wave length, 
while the stiffness of the diaphragm and 
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the controls at circumference and center 
determines the amount of its in-and-out 
swing. The first factor regulates the 
pitch, the second the intensity of the 
sound. Now we know that high notes 
are heard better, that intense and loud 
sounds are more clearly defined, and that 
adventitious noises trouble less, in 
catarrhal deafness than in nerve deaf- 
ness. We then see the need of properly 
adjusting these two factors of pitch and 
intensity. The benefit to be gained from 
these mechanical devices varies. Many 
can double their hearing—some can do 
better. With the invention of the audion 
amplifier and its application to electrical 
hearing devices, with the researches and 
discoveries now being made in the field 
of radio and with the interest being 
taken in this problem by large electrical 
concerns, one may safely prophesy a 
marked improvement in earphones in the 
not distant future. 


TuHeE Art oF Lip READING 


Let us turn to our third source of 
help, that of speech-reading. It chances 
that the writer was closely identified with 
the Army Lip-Reading School at Cape 
May and has made this experience the 
subject of a recent medical paper. It 
was a unique and literally astounding 
record that these twelve devoted teach- 
ers made during the year and a half of 
the school’s existence. Permit me to re- 
fer briefly to this work for we can de- 
rive from it profit and cheer. First 
observe the poor material, then study the 
methods employed, and finally note the 
splendid accomplishment. 

There were 108 pupils, averaging 26 
years of age, healthy excepting their ear 
trouble. They came chiefly from the 
so-called laboring class, and their educa- 
tional advantages had been small, for 
only one-fifth of them had gone beyond 
the grammar school, and one-quarter of 
them were illiterate. All were advanced 
cases of deafness, many were totally 
deaf. But harder than all these handi- 
caps was their mental attitude. They 
were shell-shocked and war-weary, 


knowledge, 
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wanted to go home where loved ones 
would comfort and a grateful govern- 
ment provide. They would have none 
of lip-reading. Only the persistent 
efforts and self-sacrificiug zeal of Miss 
Enfield Joiner and her co-workers could 
have won through these early trying 
days. The indifference and inertia were 
conquered, a buoyant optimism prevailed. 
The despondent soldier was assured of 
help on his first arrival. This is what 
an older pupil wrote for a neophyte: 
“T use to be like you are. Spinal 

Medgitus. My neck was stiff and 

I could not straighten my legs out. 

But everything is all right with me 

now. Only my ears. A _ fellow 

don’t need to hear. They learn you 
how to read the lips.” 

Perhaps the case showing the least 
chance of success was that of the poor 
illiterate negro who had lost the power 
of hearing and speech, and even of in- 
telligent thought. He could see, but his 
characteristic pose was a vacant stare out 
of which he could be brought with diffi- 
culty. The case resembled a profound 
shell shock. He never quite. grasped why 
he was a soldier. When we finally made 
him understand that the war was over, a 
smile slowly lit up his face and he said 
“done killed the Kaiser?” The first 
forty-five minute lesson was consumed 
in getting him to move a small object on 
the table. This seemed to be done 
against his will. The first apparent con- 
sciousness was at the sight of a bright 
thimble. He seemed to recognize it and 
tried to say what it was. Slowly but 
surely speech returned. The hearing was 
was the only sense that remained dead. 
He became a phenomenal lip-reader. His 
skill was so absolute that he could repeat 
words given him of which he had no 
even French and _ Italian 
phrases, to the considerable amusement 
of,visitors. His education did not stop 
here, for he and the others were taught 
to read and write and figure if this 
knowledge was not already theirs. A 
happier and a wiser man, he returned 
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to tend his chickens in the Sunny South. 

All were not hard cases. Some showed 
a marked aptitude for lip-reading. In 
three weeks the average pupil could con- 
verse fairly well. They went to dances 
where they could see and feel the rhythm 
of the music and perhaps hear a little. 
They enjoyed reading the lips of the 
actors in the moving pictures. Thev 
went home on furloughs unattended. 
Some became so proficient it really 
seemed they could hear. 

Just a few statistics and I am done 
with this phase. The training was in- 
tensive and personal. Each pupil had 
the sole attention of one teacher for two 
forty-five minute periods in the morning 
and one half-hour period in the after- 
noon. The plan was to saturate him 
with it. All other activities were sub- 
servient. The results, I contend, justify 
this intensive work. The average time 
for completing satisfactorily the required 
courses was 2.7 months and this aver- 
age includes the long, hard cases. They 
were graded according to their attain- 
ment and 74 per cent of them were able 
to understand at least 60 per cent of 
what their teacher said. The degree of 
their deafness or the amount of their 
general education had little or no bear- 
ing on the result. We followed them 
into civil life and found that the men re- 
tained their skill in most instances, and 
were variously employed, frequently at 
higher pay than before they were deaf. 

To recommend lip-reading as an aid to 
hearing is quite unnecessary before this 
audience, but it may not be amiss to 
draw for you the lesson which this un- 
paralleled experience in the army gives 
us. The men were under military con- 
trol, yes; the teachers were among the 
best this country could furnish, and were 
filled with self-sacrificing zeal and devo- 
tion, yes. But the intensive program 
especially was responsible for our suc- 
cess. To the discouraged lip-reader who 
finds the task almost too hard I would 
say: our soldier was more deaf, more 
ignorant, more discouraged, less willing, 
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yet by devoting himself unceasingly to 
it he learned this most difficult art in 
less than three months. If he did, you 


can. 
ORGANIZED EFFORT 

There remains the fourth and _ last 

phase: the co-operative work for the 


deaf now being done in this country 
through school and guild and association. 
From the “Annals of the Deaf” I learn 
that there were last year when these 
tables were compiled, 158 public residen- 
tial schools for deaf children in the 
United States, 76 public day schools, and 
18 denominational and private schools; 
and Canada has 7. In a recent number 
of the Votta Review I find listed 58 
lip-reading schools for the adult deaf. 
Then I look further and discover that 
the “hard-of-hearing” in this country 
have gathered themselves together into 
twenty-four associations for mutual in- 
struction and encouragement; that Can- 
ada boasts two and Scotland one; and 
that new associations are in process of 


forming, perhaps have already been 
added to this list. Their activities are 
extensive and manifold. You can find 


almost any convenience in these guilds: 
have lip-reading lessons, edit a news- 
paper, bowl, enjoy dancing, use a good 
library, show your talent in theatricals, 
attend a concert or lecture by radio, 
secure employment. In short, he who 
has found himself isolated from his fel- 
lowman is here drawn back into the 
game and is urged and pushed into activi- 
ties which will give him a chance for 
self-expression. Here the discouraged 
new member finds others with the same 
handicap, but making their lives count. 
Here he is told that he magnifies his loss 
and that other senses and other attributes 
can easily make up for his deficiency. 
As a novice and vitally interested on- 
looker I see more. I find large-calibre 
men and wemen imbued with missionary 
zeal occupying prominent places in these 
guilds and giving themselves whole 
heartedly to the cause of the deaf. They 
are potential leaders and moulders of 
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national thought. When these leaders 
realize the power they can exert through 
united action in such a federation as 
this, and exert this power through their 
individual organizations, through their 
local school boards, through local and 
national politics, through the public 
press, there will be a still brighter day 
dawning for the deaf of America. 

You remember the fable of the fox 
who got his tail into sume blue paint. 
The paint would not come off nor would 
the tail. First he hid himself for shame. 
Then, after due deliberation and wise 
counsel, he proudly exhibited this patho- 
logical appendage as a thing of merit— 
and was the envy of all. He became a 
leader in his community by reason of his 
handicap. Infirmities seem to have a 
way of bringing out a man’s strong 
points. The Athenian mob laughed at 
the awkward gestures, husky voice and 
stuttering speech of young Demosthenes. 
But from such clay was moulded the 
silver-tongued leader of his country’s 
destinies and one of the greatest orators 
of all time. Only after the sensitive 
Beethoven had gone down into the 
slough of despair and come out at the 
age of forty totally deaf but victor, did 
he compose his sublimest of sonatas and 
symphonies. Most of us do not expect 
our infirmity to force us into the Hall 
of Fame; but we do insist that it shall 
not keep us out of the pleasure of com- 
panionship, the joy of service. He who 
cannot enjoy music can delight in the 
rhythm and harmony of poetry, the 
beauty of art and nature. He who can- 
not hear the organ or follow the sermon 
can contemplate the solemn sweep of the 
gothic arches and can let his thoughts 
wander through “green pastures and 
beside still waters.” His deafness may 
prevent accomplishment in certain lines ; 
but there are many others where his in- 
firmities will prove not a handicap but 
an aid. Thomas A. Edison finds his 
deafness a blessing. Earnest Elmo Calk- 
ins’ philosophy bids him “succeed not in 
spite of his deafness but because of it.” 
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One can be deaf and still be “master of 
his fate.” 

By these devious channels am I led 
back to my original theme. Whether 
our hearing is but slightly impaired or 
whether we are markedly deaf, we 
should frankly admit the fact, take every 
available means to discount the handicap, 
and train our minds and our other 
physical senses to make up for the de- 
ficiency. In short, if deaf we must be, 
let us be “deliberately deaf.” 

















“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR” 


I used to think that ears were made 
To listen to a serenade, 

But that was many moons before 

I saw and heard the man next door. 


My neighbor has a mandolin 

On which he makes an awful din; 
“And if I die, don’t bury me at all”— 
I hear him roaring ’cross the hall. 


For he lives just across the way, 
I can’t help hearing him all day, 
And that’s the only tune he knows— 
Which fact adds greatly to my woes. 


His voice creeps higher, ever higher. 
I hope Fate grants him his desire. 
“Just pickle my bones in alcohol,” 
From morn to night the echoes fall. 


Alas! I have no sound-proof walls, 

I plug my ears with cotton balls, 

I hear him still, “Jes’ pickle my bones,” 
And to his wail I add my groans. 


Lord, make me deaf, I hear too well; 

Succor me from a padded cell, 

Or take my neighbor across the hall 

And pickle his bones in alcohol. 
—Saul N. Kessler. 








A REPORT OF THE USE OF STANDARD TESTS 
IN THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


FOREWORD: 


The substance of this article constitutes, in abridged form, the basis 


of a thesis submitted by the author as one of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
degree at the University of Virginia; partial reports of the tests were submitted from 
time to time for discussion to the seminar meetings of a graduate class of the Department 


of Education in the University during the session of 1922-1923. 


The report covers the 


administration of twenty-four different tests and the scoring of more than twelve hundred 


student-papers. 


By H. M. McManaway, M. A. 


HE movement which has resulted in 
the development and use of definite 
scales for the measurement of in- 

telligence and of school achievement in 
the realm of elementary education has 
been so well justified by resulting im- 
provement in educational technique and 
practice that it needs neither explanation 
nor defense. Every school of education 
in the colleges and universities now 
offers courses in the theory and practice 
of educational measurement ; the applica- 
tion of standard tests constitutes the 
major portion of every modern school 
survey and many of the recent books 
dealing with tests and measurements con- 
tain rather elaborate bibliographies of 
publications upon various phases of the 
subject* 

It was inevitable, following the suc- 
cessful use of standard tests in the gen- 
eral field of education, that educators of 
special groups, like the Deaf and the 
Blind, should presently feel the need of 
similar aids in their respective fields. 

The actual application of psychological 
tests for mentality to deaf children is of 
very recent development and the attempt 
to adopt and use tests of educational 
achievement with the deaf is of more 
recent development. The history of 
psychological investigations with regard 
to the deaf is briefly and admirably 
given in Reamer’s “Mental and Educa- 





*See especially Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly: 
Educational Tests and Measurements; Mon- 
roe: Measuring the Results of Teaching, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company; and Pressey: 
Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests, 
World Book Company. 
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tional Measurements of the Deaf.” 
After giving the substance of various 
sporadic attempts to apply psychological 
tests to the deaf, the author states that 
“the first actual work of adapting scales 
especially for the deaf, was done by 
Pintner and Patterson,” and she then 
describes in some detail the experiments 
and studies made during a period of five 
years, until finally Pintner perfected 
two scales; one, a non-language or 
mental scale, and the other an educa- 
tional scale. Both series are composites 
of portions of longer standardized tests, 
with the exception of three tests in the 
non-language mental scale. The especial 
values of these scales is that for both, 
standards, or norms, have been estab- 
lished, determined by actual use of these 
tests with both hearing and deaf chil- 
dren—and for the deaf, the norms are 
based upon the results of the tests given 
in twenty-six schools for the deaf, to 
2127 deaf children. 

These tests were given to the pupils 
in the Department for the Deaf in the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in 1920, by the writer, with fairly 
satisfactory results, but as will be shown 
later, the results were too general in 
character to be of specific value in im- 


(1) Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 3, Princeton, N. J., “Mental and 
Educational Measurements of the Deaf,” by 
Jeannette C. Reamer, Ph. D. 

(2) Pintner, R., and Patterson, D. G.,, 
“The Binet Scale and the Deaf Child,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Vol. VI, No. 
4, Apr., 1915. Also, “A Class Test with Deaf 
Children,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. VI, December, 1915. 
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proving classroom instruction or in de- 
termining the weak points which needed 
strengthening. There were other objec- 
tions, especially to certain tests incor- 
porated in the educational scale. It was 
accordingly determined by the writer to 
undertake this survey with the following 
purposes in view: 

First. To discover, and to test by 
actual use, certain standard achievement 
tests of recognized value which from the 


standpoint of both form and _ content 
seemed suitable for use in classes of 
deaf pupils. 

Second. To make comparisons _ be- 


tween the scholastic achievements of 
these deaf pupils, grade by grade and 
subject by subject, and the achievements 
of hearing pupils of the public schools, 
as shown by the scores standardized for 
the latter. 

Third. To discover the excellencies 
and the weaknesses of the class work 
in this school through the application of 
these tests under standard conditions. 

Fourth. To diagnose these weak- 
nesses with a view to the application of 
suitable remedies, thus increasing the 
efficiency of classroom work. 

Fifth. To make comparisons between 
the results of these standard tests, and 
the results obtained from the application 
of the Pintner Tests, above referred to. 

The tests adopted for use were as 
follows : 

Silent Reading Test—The Virginia 

Reading Test, standardized for grades 

I to IV and very similar to Haggerty’s 


Sigma I; given to thirteen classes, 
from grade 2-C, Manual, through 


grade 8, Oral, or the “High Class.” 
Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading 
Test, Parts I and II—given to ten 
classes, from grade 3 to grade 8. 
Kansas Silent Reading Tests, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3. (or Sigma I, II and IIT). 
Ayres’ Picture Supplement, No. 1. 
Arithmetic—Courtis Research Tests in 

Arithmetic, Series B. 

Monroe's Diagnostic Tests in Arith- 
metic, Parts I and II. 
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Monroe’s Reasoning Tests, Nos. I, 
II and III. 

Writing—-Ayres’ Handwriting Scale. 
Given to all pupils above the second 
grade. 

English Vocabulary—Witham’s South- 
ington-Plymouth English Vocabu- 
lary Test. Given to pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Geography—Witham’s Standard Geog- 
raphy Tests. 


No. 1. The World. To grades 5, 
6 and 7. 
No. 2. The United States. To 


grades 5, 6 and 7. 
No. 3. South America. To grade 7. 
No. 4. Europe. To grade 7. 
No. 7%. North America. 
4, 5, 6 and 7. 


To grades 


Commercial 
Reasoning 
Geography. 


Geography — Witham’'s 
Test in Commercial 
To grades 7 and 8. 
American History—Starch’s American 

History Test. To grade 7. 

Pintner’s Non-Language Mental Tests. 

To all pupils above the second grade. 

Pintner’s Educational Tests. To all 

pupils of third grade or above. 

For the purposes of comparison the 
mental tests were repeated after an in- 
terval of about six weeks, and the Cour- 
tis Research Tests in Arithmetic, after 
an interval of four months. 

In selecting the particular tests to be 
used in this survey, several criteria were 
set up as a guide to careful selection: 

1. For obvious reasons, the tests to be 

used should be fully standardized 
and widely used and recognized. 

2. Where choice was offered between 

several tests in the same subject, 
as in Arithmetic or Geography or 
Reading, that test should be selected 
which would involve the least use 
of language on the part of the 
pupil. 

3. Especially important for considera- 

tion is the form and content of the 
instructions required from the in- 
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structor who administers the test: 
for example, care should be taken 
that the child’s ability to perform a 
certain test in reading or geography 
should not be complicated with his 
difficulty in understanding involved 
instructions of how to proceed, due 
to the language handicap of the 
deaf child. 

4. Tests of skill, as in performance of 
the four fundamental processes of 
arithmetic, etc., were desirable for 
comparison with standards for 
hearing children. 

5. Spelling from dictation would have 
to be omitted as this would consti- 
tute primarily a test in lip-reading, 
rather than a test of spelling ability. 

6. Where possible, tests should be used 
that have already been used in other 
schools for the deaf. 

y. Tests of intelligence must of neces- 
sity be performance tests, not in- 
volving language—such as the use 
of form boards, picture completion 
tests, etc. 

An examination of the tests used indi- 
cates that the tests vary in their con- 
formity to the above criteria, but the 
writer is convinced that the more essen- 
tial requirements listed as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 7, have been complied with, and 
the results indicate that most of the tests 
are admirably suitable for use in classes 
for the deaf. With the exception of 
the Pintner believed that 
none of the tests have been used exten- 
sively with deaf children. 





scales, it is 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 
To insure absolute standard conditions 
of administration, timing and_ scoring, 
the tests were given and scored by the 
writer personally, with the aid of the 
principal of the Department for the 
Deaf, and every reasonable precaution 
has been observed to prevent any error 
which would vitiate the results in the 
slightest degree. All test papers were 
carefully scored, the results tabulated 
and scatter diagrams prepared; after 
analyzing and discussing the results with 
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the class teachers, the papers have been 
carefully filed for future reference. A 
class record sheet for each class with the 
scores for every test for every pupil, 
separately, shown on a single line has 
been furnished each class teacher. 


READING 


The importance of reading in a school 
for the deaf is perhaps greater than in 
any other school. The child who has 
been deaf from early childhood acquires 
language with great difficulty, and after 
arduous labor, not easily understood or 
appreciated by those unacquainted with 
this field of education. He enters school 
at the age of seven, with a seven-year 
language handicap as compared with the 
average public school child. What about 
his ability to read the English language ? 
How does his ability compare, grade for 
grade, with the hearing child? 

Four different sets of reading tests 
were used in an effort to answer these 
questions. The first test used, the Vir- 
ginia Reading Test, consists of two tests, 
both of which may be taken in a thirty- 
minute period. Test I is a sentence and 
paragraph reading test; accompanying 
the sentences and paragraphs are pic- 
tures. In each case the pupil is directed 
to make some specific mark on the pic- 
ture; whether or not the pupil is able to 
read the sentence is measured by the 
kind of mark he makes on the picture. 
No writing or use of language is re- 
quired of the pupil. The items of the 
test, according to the authors, are ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty, the easiest 
one being placed first and the most diffi- 
cult one last. The test is intended as a 
“power” and not a speed test, ample 
time being given for its completion. 

This test is preceded by an admirable 
fore-exercise, which is given as a lesson 
in which the pupils are instructed exactly 
how to perform the various things called 
for later in the tests. Seven pages of an 
eight-page booklet are taken up with this 
test. On page 8, Test II, which is also 
a sentence reading test, is given. This 
test consists of twenty interrogative sen- 
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tences arranged in order of difficulty; 
the only response called for on the part 
of the child is to make a line under one 
of two words, “yes” or “no,” whichever 
may be the correct answer to the ques- 
tion asked. <A time allowance of two 
minutes is given; this test is preceded by 
a fore exercise also. 

While open to some criticism, this 
test seems admirable for its purposes ; its 
points of excellence include the fore- 
exercises, which are fine; the fact that it 
is a test of comprehension, rather than a 
time test—a very important consideration 
in testing children who labor under a 
language handicap; the vocabulary is 
well chosen, and within the comprehen- 
sion of most primary children in hearing 
schools; the vocabulary includes a 
vocabulary of things and also one of 
ideas or relationships; and finally the 
pictures are interesting and the test is as 
interesting as a game. 

Though one hundred nine children 
took this test, only one of them scored 
0, and only one made the maximum 
grade of 29 on Test I. Though there 
was little correlation between Test I and 
Test II, both seem to be good, and the 
distribution of scores in each case seems 
to indicate that the Virginia Reading 
Test is well suited to deaf children. 


When comparison is made between the 
median class scores, and the grade 
standards, the results for the lower grade 
classes are below the standards for city 
schools, but compare not unfavorably 
with the median scores made by tests of 
children in rural schools. The medians 
for grade 3-A and above were well up 
to standard in Test I, though not quite 
so satisfactory for Test II. It may be 
well at this point to call attention to the 
fact that though the vocabulary of the 
tests was made up from words selected 
from numerous primers in use in public 
schools, that it does not follow that these 
words are known to the deaf child, 
whose vocabulary is built up word by 
word, through the painstaking effort of 
his teacher who tries to give him a 
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“practical” vocabulary to meet his daily 
needs. 

A much greater discrepancy is found 
when comparison is made of the age 
norms for Reading Test (3) for hearing 
and deaf children, respectively. Ex- 
perience has shown that a child of 8 
years should make a score of 12 on Test 
I; the two classes of deaf children who 
made a median score of 12 show a me- 
dian age of 13 years each—a discrep- 
ancy of 5 years. This fact should be 
taken into consideration along with the 
statement already made—that the deaf 
child begins school with a language 
handicap of about seven years. So if 
comparisons are to be fair they must be 
made on a grade basis, rather than on 
an age basis. 

Each of the other tests in Reading is a 
time test as well as a comprehension test. 
In the Kansas, and in the Ayres’ tests, 
both rate and comprehension are com- 
bined in a single score; in the Monroe 
Silent Reading Test, varying values are 
assigned the different paragraphs for 
rate and for comprehension separately. 

The results of earlier tests indicated 
clearly that the rate of reading was low, 
so in all of the above reading tests the 
pupils were timed accurately and at the 
end of the allotted five minutes, were 
told to place a cross (x) mark below the 
last paragraph completed;. they were 
then given five minutes additional to 
complete the test if possible; at the end 
of the ten minutes the papers were col- 
lected. On each plate therefore, for 
each test, two scores were given, one, 
the score during the first five minutes; 
the second, the score for ten minutes of 
work on the test. 

Almost uniformly the children failed 
to make a standard score within the 
standard time—but when allowed addi- 
tional time, they showed a comprehen- 
sion ability quite equal to, and in the 
upper grades in excess of the standards 
for, hearing children. 

Note (3). See 


Haggerty Reading Exam., 
Book Company. 








Manual of Directions, 
Pg. 31, World 
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Courtis Arithmetic Tests: Multiplication—Diagnostic Curve of Medium Development in Rate and Accuracy. 
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Of these three tests, the Picture Sup- 
plement seemed most difficult; but in all 
of them there is wide scatter in the 
scores made by the several classes re- 
spectively, the Monroe Silent Reading 
Test No. 1 giving the best results. 

ARITH METIC 

For testing the general ability of 
pupils in the grammar grades to work 
with ease examples in the four funda- 
mental processes, there are perhaps no 
tests better than the Courtis Research 
Tests. Though devised for use in the 
grades from the third to the eighth in- 
clusive, it was found unwise to attempt 
to uce the tests below the fourth grade. 
The tests were first given in January to 
the 4-A, 5th, 6th and 7th grades. Only 
the seventh made scores that were credit- 
able. The results of the tests were im- 
mediately analyzed and the papers 
studied with class teachers, and the par- 
ticular difficulties which the individual 
pupils were encountering were pointed 
out. With the single exception of the 
seventh grade in the subtraction tests, all 
classes were below standard in rate of 
working. The teachers and classes were 
told that the tests would be repeated 
near the end of the session; so in May 
the tests were again given to all save 
the seventh grade. The fourth and sixth 
grades had made marked progress in 
rate of work in each process; the fifth 
grade showed a retardation in rate, but 
all classes had greatly improved in accu- 
racy. On Plate 2 are shown the curves 
of class achievement in January and 
May, respectively, with respect to the 
standard curve of median achievement in 
addition. The progress made in the four 
months’ period was gratifying. 

The Monroe Diagnostic Tests in 
Arithmetic, Parts I and II, are much 
better adapted for use in the lower 
grades than are the Courtis Tests. Like 
the Courtis Tests, these are time tests 
with integers in the four fundamental 
operations, but the examples in the suc- 
cessive groups vary in difficulty, from 
the very easy single columns of addition 


of three single figures each, to examples 
involving multiplication or division by 
numbers of two figures. These tests are 
designed to reveal the difficulties of the 
individual pupil in handling integers, and 
are potentially of great assistance in de- 
termining the work of the class teacher 
in Arithmetic. (4) 

As with the Courtis Tests, the classes 
were found to be most backward in 
division. Grades 4-A, 5, 6 and 7 all 
made better than standard scores on Test 
I, save in division; grades 4-B and 4-B 
Manual, displayed weakness in multipli- 
cation as well as in division, and also in 
column addition involving “carrying.” 
The four advanced classes made equally 
good scores on Part II; class 4-A, in 
particular, surpassed the standards for 
grade 5. 

Of quite different character are the 
Monroe Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic, 
Tests 1, 2 and 3. Test 1 contains fif- 
teen easy one-and-two-step problems for 
solution, involving only integers, and 
complicated to a slight extent by a few 
problems involving denominate numbers ; 
Test 2 contains problems involving sim- 
ple fractions and United States money ; 
Test 3 introduces problems in percent- 
age and its applications. Every problem 
is scored separately for “Correct Prin- 
ciple” and “Correct Answer.” 

In the Reasoning Tests, Nos. 1 and 2, 
all classes far surpassed the standard 
scores on “Principle” and “Correct An- 
swers;” but on Test 3 grades 7 and & 
made identical scores, both for “Prin- 
ciple” and for “Answer” and in both 
cases fell below 8th grade standards. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The Withams’ Geography Test con- 
tained several errors through careless- 
ness in printing, nevertheless it would be 
difficult to devise a test more compre- 
hensive in scope, involving so little lan- 

Note (4). The student is referred to Mon- 
roe: Measuring the Results ©f Teaching, 
pg. 109, et seq., for detailed and definite 
suggestions for interpretation of results ob- 
tained from these tests, and also for practi- 


cal suggestions for correction of the con- 
ditions revealed. 
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guage, and so quickly administered as 
are these tests. The one serious defect 
is the amount of time required in scor- 
ing them. The series consists of eight 
tests, of which six were used: North 
America to grades 4-A, 5, 6 and 7; The 
World Test to grades 5, 6 and 7; the 
United States Test to grades 4-A, 5 and 
7; Europe and South America to grade 
7; and the Reasoning Test in Commer- 
cial Geography to grades 7 and 8. The 
classes made a really remarkable show- 
ing on these tests. Evidently the geog- 
raphy teaching has been well done, re- 
gardless of the fact that content subjects 
are supposed to be difficult for deaf 
pupils. The stencil for use in scoring 
the Commercial Geography Test greatly 
simplifies and shortens the task of scor- 
ing this test. 
HisToRy 

Only one class was given the Starch 
Test in American History. This test 
consists of sixty-nine elliptical sentences 
dealing with important events in Ameri- 
can History. In constitutes a_ rather 
severe test of the knowledge of Ameri- 
can History. The individual pupil scores 
on this test showed wide scatter, but the 
class median was well above the stand- 
ard for the corresponding grade—the 7th 
—in the public schools. 

ENGLISH VOCABULARY TEST 

The Southington-Plymouth Vocabu- 
lary Scale Test I, as devised by Witham, 
consists of fifty words numbered serially, 
and fifty definitions in mixed order; the 
pupil is instructed to select the proper 
definition for a word and mark it with 
the number of the word. The words 
were selected from the 1000 words in 
Ayres’ “Measuring Scale for Ability in 
Spelling,’ and the definitions were taken 
from Webster’s International Dictionary. 
The median scores for the 7th and 8th 
grades are not quite up to the standard 
scores for these grades, being respective- 
ly 14 and 13; the standard for grade 7 
is 166.6. 

THE PINTNER SCALES 

The Pintner Scales have been so 

widely used in schools for the deaf that 


no description is here attempted. The 
tests can be administered with a mini- 
mum of the use of language—or indeed 
without language if pantomime or sign- 
ing is employed. 

These tests were given in 1920 to 
pupils of this school, and the repetition 
of the test in 1923 was used as a check 
on the result of the former test. A 
brief study of partial results of the sec- 
ond mental test showed rather wide 
variation in particular cases from the re- 
sults of the first test; indeed about half 
of the pupils gave higher scores and 
about an equal number gave lower scores 
than they gave on the first test given 
three years previously. 

To check up on this seeming discrep- 
ancy in the results of the two tests, this 
test was repeated after an interval of 
about six weeks. <A correlation table 
was constructed, and on this correlation 
table has been constructed a graph to 
determine the degree of correlation be- 
tween the several tests. If perfect cor- 
relation had been found, the tabulations 
would have conformed approximately to 
the parallel lines drawn diagonally across 
the tabulations. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the scores made in the last of 
the series were higher than on the two 
preceding tests; this accounts for the 
number of cases falling below’ the 
diagonals in the third diagram. How- 
ever, the correlation was quite high. 

As another check on the reliability of 
this test, the teachers were requested to 
list the pupils of their respective classes 
in descending order of general intelli- 
gence. Comparison showed a low degree 
of correlation between teacher’s estimate 
by rank, as compared with rank deter- 
mined by the mental scale. 

The authors of the Virginia Reading 
Test state that this test has been found, 
by comparison with Binet scores of 
children taking both tests, to have a high 
degree of validity as a group mental 
test. 

A correlation table of rank in class as 
determined by the Virginia Reading Test 








STANDARD TESTS 
and by the mental scale respectively was 
constructed, but again a low degree of 
correlation was revealed; about all that 
can be said is that slightly higher corre- 
lation was evident than was found in the 
correlation with Teachers’ Rating. 

THE EpucATIONAL SCALE 

In speaking of this scale Reamer 
states: “‘All the tests of this series are 
adaptations of well arranged and stand- 
ardized tests. The shortened scales are 
composed of identical parts of the long 
scales. These parts were chosen at more 
or less equi-distant steps so that each 
test begins with an easy problem and 
ends with something difficult.” 

“These shortened scales, correlated 
with the longer series from which they 
were derived, give coefficients ranging 
from .51 to .68. The correlation be- 
tween all the long tests and the whole 
short form was .80. The writers con- 
clude that these are satisfactory corre- 
lations and give fairly good results when 
the object is to ascertain individual dif- 
ferences in the separate school subjects 
or at least they indicate where further 
investigation would be necessaty.” 

Like the mental scale, the educational 
test is printed in booklet form and con- 
sists of eight tests. The tests are de- 
rived as follows: The first test is taken 
from Thorndike’s Visual Vocabulary 
Scale; the Arithmetic Test is derived 
from the Woody scales; the third con- 
sists of selected parts of the Kansas 
Silent Reading Tests. The fourth test 
is taken from Thorndike’s Scale Alpha 
for measuring reading ability; the fifth 
is based on Trabue’s Language Comple- 
tion Scales; Starch’s Punctuation and 
Grammar Scales form the basis for the 
sixth test; the seventh is derived from 
the Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale, and 
the last from Van Wagenen’s American 
History Scale. Printed directions for 
each test are at the top of each page, so 
that the examiner is required to give few 
additional instructions. 

The stencils and answer sheets sup- 
plied to be used with the mental scale 
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and the educational scale respectively are 
of great assistance in scoring the tests 
and materially reduce the time required 
for scoring. The scores for each may 
be then transmitted to a Mental Index 
and an Educational Index, respectively, 
which are comparable, and it is theoreti- 
cally possible to determine definitely and 
in relatively exact terms whether a pupil 
or a class is performing the educational 
work of which he or the class is mentally 
capable. 

A scatter diagram showing the correla- 
tion of the Mental Indices with the Edu- 
cational Indices of all pupils who took 
both tests, showed that if the tests are 
reliable then the pupils are, in their 


educational performance, falling short 
of their mental capacity. 
There are several serious criticisms 


to be made of the educational scale, how- 
ever. Only a very small number of the 
pupils made even a beginning in the one 
minute of time allowed for Test I, or the 
Vocabulary Test; this is a serious criti- 
cism, for if a test for any reason fails 
to get any response whatsoever from the 
pupils for whom it is supposed to be a 
measure, then very obviously it fails of 
its purpose. It is beside the point to 
argue that the test would be useful in 
measuring college students, if the test is 
issued for use in elementary schools. It 
is possible that a change in the method of 
printing the instructions or in the actual 
wording of the instructions would mate- 
rially affect its availability for use. In 
its present form it is not only useless 
with most of the pupils in the elementary 
schools for the deaf, but since the com- 
posite score on all the separate tests is 
used to determine the Educational Index 
of a pupil, this test becomes detrimental 
in its influence on the whole scale. 
Similarly the first part of Test 6 not 
only fails to elicit any response from 
most of the pupils, but in puzzling over 
the first part of the test they waste time 
that might otherwise be well used in 
working out the remainder of the test. 
The trouble probably arises through fail- 
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ure of the pupil to understand the in- 
structions: “Punctuate correctly.” The 
word punctuate is a word with which 
most of them are entirely unacquainted. 

A criticism of quite a different char- 
acter is that the composite score, or edu- 
cational index, which the author chiefly 
emphasizes, is both too general and too 
abstract to be of practical use in improv- 
ing educational practice. While it is cer- 
tainly of interest and perhaps of some 
value to compare the performance of 
two schools or two classes, or of two 
pupils; unless some remedy can be ap- 
plied to the advantage of the backward 
school or pupil or class, little ultimate 
benefit will be derived from the com- 
parison. 

The use of specific diagnostic tests, 
which test specific ability to perform a 
specific task with efficiency, not only 
points out the weak spots, but also be- 
cause of its very definiteness points out 
the remedy. 

SUM MARY 

1. The use of standard tests have 
definite value in schools for the deaf, as 
well as in schools for the hearing child. 


2. Many standard tests are available 
at slight cost, which may be used in 
schools for the deaf without alteration in 
content, form or in method of adminis- 
tration. 

3. The results of these tests show 
that in this school, the pupils are doing 
work entirely comparable. grade for 
grade, with the work of hearing children 
in public day schools. 

4. The chief difference noted from 
comparisons of the median performance 
of deaf children with the medians for 
hearing children is the discrepancy in 
the median ages of the two groups, the 
deaf child being about five years older, 
on the average, than the hearing child of 
the same grade in public school. 

5. When the fact is recalled that the 
deaf child enters school with at least a 
seven-year language handicap, the differ- 
ence in age-grade medians is not surpris- 


ing. 
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6. Immediate values are to be de- 
rived from the use of the tests as may 
be seen from the graphs for the Courtis 
Arithmetic Tests. Other values are: In- 
creased interest on the part of teachers; 
a speeding up of class work; and the re- 
duction of the amount of time wasted 
through languid class work; with speed- 
ing up of work, comes greater interest, 
greater concentration upon the task in 
hand, and consequent improvement in 
results, together with markedly improved 
discipline. 

7. The use of specific diagnostic tests 
is to be preferred to the use of general 
tests, because the specific tests, if well 
devised, immediately point to the rem- 
edy, when the weak spot is revealed. 





A SIGNIFICANT STATEMENT 

A friend of mine, a_ college professor, 
spending a summer in New York City, rented 
the furnished apartment of a teacher in one 
of the city high schools. After he had 
occupied the apartment for three or four 
weeks he asked me if I knew what subject 
the high school teacher taught. I replied 
that I did not, but inquired whether the an- 
swer to his question might not be found in 
the titles to the books and magazines in the 
apartment. To my surprise, and to _ his, 
no such incriminating evidence could be 
found. So far as anything about his home 
might suggest, he might have been a clerk 
or bookkeeper, as well as a teacher. The 
significance of this is self-evident. To all 
appearances, this teacher of youth possessed 
no library of books, and subscribed for no 
magazines bearing on his own calling; are 
we not justified in concluding that his real 
interests were outside the pale of his daily 
occupation and his chosen life work? I was 
sorry for him; I was still more sorry for the 
pupils who were obliged to sit daily under 
his perfunctory instruction.—C. Stuart Gager 
in Science. 





WORDS FROM OUR 
FRIENDS 

Let me congratulate you on the great and 
growing improvement in the Volta Review.— 
J. E., North Carolina. 

I have become very interested in the 
Volta Review and it is quite a_ pleasure 
when one can read such interesting articles 
on the very things that drive deep into the 
heart for one who is hard of hearing. I am 
studying lip-reading and am so grateful to 
you people and all your co-workers who 
have helped to prepare such a _ wonderful 
chance for poor lonely people to come back 
into life again by the art of lip-reading. 
I felt I must tell you of my gratefulness 
and praise.—R. E. F., Ohio. 


WELCOME 
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following letter came to me too 
late for inclusion in the last num- 
ber of the Day’s Work. I wish ii 
could have been part of it, for the words 
of Mrs. Dewey delicately and sweetly 
make the point that I tried to drive 
home with sledge hammer blows. 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

I wonder if you would be interested in the 
following? I found it among Mrs. Dewey’s 
papers and saved it because I liked the 
sentiment. And because it may please you 
and some of your readers I am passing it 
on to you. Good luck to you and your work. 
I enjoy it, and find it profitable also. 

ETHEL M. COLBY. 
MAKE IT AN ASSET! 

Get Your Job and Keep Your Job, Not in 
Spite of Your Deafness, but 
BECAUSE OF IT! 

Time was when ships were all built of 
wood—they thought they couldn’t build them 
of steel because steel was heavier than water 
and would sink. Now the navies of the world 
are built of steel—the same principle that 
seemed to make it impossible has made it 
more valuabie. Time was, and not so many 
years ago, when the deafened man or woman 
in business was like the first steel ship—he 
just sank. But employers have come to real- 
ize that when the hard of hearing person is 
fitted to the work, whether it is a job or a 
position, he is more proficient than the 
person with normal hearing—the same prin- 
ciple that made him sink makes him more 
valuable. This has no reference to the con- 
genitally deaf; they need no brief. Facing 
their problem from earliest childhood they 
have worked it out with fortitude. But for 
those who have, as it were, acquired deaf- 
ness, it means a readjustment of life. To 
some the tragedy is overwhelming. But it 
can be made an asset. 
I heard a monologue 
—once, and it ran on: 
do anything I want to.” 
“But I have sense enough not to want to 
do things I know I can’t do.” So I say to 
the deafened person: Do anything you want 





a child’s monologue 
“My mother lets me 
Pause, long pause. 


K. Vaughn. 


THE JoB MAN 


to, but don’t want to do anything you know 
you can’t do. For instance, the best lip- 
reader in the world would be foolish to try 
to hold a position that required the constant 
lip-reading of names—names being the hard- 
est thing possible to get from the lips. 

And that brings me to the “subtile art of 
lip-reading.” It is training the eye to read 
the movements of the lips, and training the 
brain to respond to the eye. And the won- 


derful part is that it can really be done!! 
It isn’t new—it is centuries old—but not 
until a comparatively recent date was _ it 


brought to this country, and given to us in 
a practical, working system. For the hard 
of hearing person to fail to qualify in it is 
to neglect his equipment. With eyes and 
ears doing team work, or even dependent 
entirely on the eyes, with a profession or 
job that calls for concentration, observation, 
efficiency at routine, and patience, the deaf- 
ened man or woman will find that deafness 
is an asset. 

It’s pretty tough to give up music, the 
song of the birds, the rain on the roof and 
the wind in the trees, but when it comes to 
your job don’t feel sorry for yourself, don’t 


apologize for your deafness, don’t even 
make the best of a bad matter (for after 
all, that is a negative attitude). Take an 


inventory of yourself and count the envelop- 
ing silence an asset which will make you 
more valuable in your chosen work. When 
you apply for a certain position, say to the 
boss, “Oh, yes, I can do that because I am 
deaf!” If it has never been brought to his 
attention before, he may look incredulous, 
but the chances are that your arresting 
statement will make him give you a trial 
and then it’s up to you to make good. 
MRS. R. C. DEWEY. 


We men need to be constantly 
minded of the value of lip-reading. It's 
a tool which men are much more inclined 
to neglect than are women. I personally 
have just enough proficiency in the art 
to make me realize how valuable it would 
be in its highest development. I have 
another letter from our friend the insur- 


re- 
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ance man which ought to conclusively 
prove to any doubting Thomas that it is 
by no means merely a parlor amusement 
for idle women, as many of them seem 
to think, but the most useful instrument 
a deaf man can acquire for the game of 
life. 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

A concrete example of the value of lip- 
reading to me in my _ business occurred 
recently and I am going to tell you about 
it, hoping it will be of interest to readers 
of the Volta Review. I have supervision 
of a department in the Home Office of a 
life insurance company. I became aware 
of a situation which made it necessary that 
I iron out a little difficulty which had arisen 
and remove causes of irritation and friction. 
I obtained all of the facts and formulated 
plans for future guidance by private inter- 
views not only with those involved but with 
others in the department as well. I used 
lip-reading altogether, and you can imagine 
what a satisfaction it was to know that 
nobody outside of the conference room was 
hearing what was being said to me and that 
the interviews were strictly private. I am 
practically totally deaf, and you can readily 
understand what it means to me to be able 
to handle a situation like I have described. 


Men too are slower to appreciate or 
perhaps think it effeminate to talk about 
what we may call the by-products of the 
art of lip-reading. I'll wager though 
that you'll never find anybody, man or 
woman, who has progressed at all at lip- 
reading who hasn't enjoyed better health, 
increased in cheerfulness, and lost some 
nervousness of manner. 

To those “in the know” this has be- 
come an accepted fact always taken for 
granted. This last letter is a further 
illustration of how valuable the art is, 
physically, mentally and commercially. 


My Dear Mr. Job Man: 

It seemed impossible to go on. Even with 
slight deafness, nursing seemed too much of 
a strain, that was wearing on me physically 
as well as mentally, for I was in constant 
dread that the doctors’ orders were not 
being carried out to the letter of their law. 

My personal vocational problem absorbed 
much of my thoughts, and feeling that the 
situation was hopelessly muddled, I sought 
advice from nurses, agencies, doctors and 
friends. They were all sympathetic, eager 
to help, but unable to do so. It was by 
accident that I learned of The League for 
the Hard of Hearing, and there I brought 
my problem. 


I was surprised at their lack of despair. 
One could tell that they had encountered 
the problem many times before. “Stop nurs- 
ing at once,” they told me, “learn lip-reading 
and the rest will take care of itself.” And 
the rest was cared for within a few weeks. 
Arrangements were made for me to study 
X-Ray operating, and until the course was to 
be given, I was given an easy clerical 
position—one that did not fatigue to the 
point where the evening study of lip-reading 
was impossible. It is not a boastful feeling 
but a thankful one when I say that I was 
glad to finish my X-Ray course at the head 
of the class, and that I am now holding down 
as good a hospital job as can be found in the 
city. And my deafness? Well, I haven't 
plucked up sufficient courage yet to tell 
one of the kindest of doctors that I hear 
him clearing his throat out in the hall before 
he enters my laboratory. 


Well, here I started with Mrs. Dewey’s 
letter, emphasizing the importance of 
only wanting the job you were capable 
of filling and I have wound up with a 
plea to men to make us much use as 
possible of lip-reading. Perhaps the 
educational department will tell me to 
attend to my own affairs. I can endure 
the snub. Over the door of every de- 
partment there should be a sign—*Do 
your best at lip-reading.” 


Send in your experiences. Help make 
“The Day’s Work” a live wire. This is 
fundamentally a co-operative department. 
You can give real help to one another 
by telling of your struggles, failures 
and successes. If you are not “hitting 
it off” just right, some other reader may 
give you just “the tip” you need. Ii 
you have made good, “telling how” may 
help another. Don’t wait for the “big 
fellows” to do it first. The lines of 
work that might not be thought of are 
often the most valuable, because they are 
out of the current of the severest com- 
petition. 


WRITE TO THE JOB MAN! 





NOTES FROM THE TORONTO SCHOOL 


The Toronto School of Lip-Reading, of 
which Miss Grace K. Wadleigh is Prin- 
cipal, recently granted certificates of gradu- 
ation from the Normal Department to two 
students, Miss Trimble and Mrs. Altwood, 
the latter of whom expects soon to open a 
school in Lethbridge, Alberta. 








THE APPEAL OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, Teachers and Friends 


FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 
If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


is interested in a deaf child. 


OTHING can be more encouraging 
to the editor of a department than 
to have replies from readers. Some- 

times I struggle along, trying to put into 
readable form hints that will help some 
mother or teacher; hoping, but not al- 
ways feeling sure, that my work is justi- 
fied. Then suddenly the postman brings 
a letter—no, three or four of them— 
which prove that my department 7s read, 
that subscribers do find it helpful, and 
that they are interested. And the sun 
comes out and lights up my little office, 
and nobody knows what a grand and 
glorious feeling I have! 

I want to share with you three such 
letters. The first is about one of the 
most adorable little girls I have ever 
seen. No wonder her mother simply 
couldn't wait to hear her say “mamma’’! 
And aren’t you glad that the Volta 
Bureau existed, to give that mother help 
and guidance in preparing little Virginia 
Rose for school and for the world of 
hearing, speaking people among whom 
she will live! 





Dear Miss Byrd: 

I can refrain no longer from writing to you 
and telling you how much I do enjoy your 
articles and how glad I am that the Volta 


Review has added this new department 
for the benefit of the deaf child and his 
parents. 


I am going to tell you how I taught my 
little deaf baby girl to say “mamma.” I 
suppose I am not unlike other mothers who 
can hardly wait for baby to say its first 
word—and that word is usually “mamma.” 
To begin at the very beginning, when baby 
was only six months old I would get her 
attention (although this was sometimes hard 
to do) and I would say the word “mamma” 
and try to get her to repeat it. Well, she 
did repeat the word exactly on her lips, 
but without any sound! I experienced a 
sudden sinking sensation in the region of the 
heart as the thought came to me, “Oh, what 
if my baby might not have hearing!” But 
I kept on trying to teach her to talk, and one 





She will welcome a letter from anyone who 





VIRGINIA ROSE 


day she really said the word “mamma,” 
and I tried in vain to get her to say it 
again. I thought it would be easy after 
she had once said it, but the little dear 
hadn’t heard herself say it and of course 
didn’t know she had said it. I can’t explain 
why, but even after I knew she was deaf, 
I still had a great desire to hear my baby 
say “mamma.” 

Having nothing to guide me, I was 
obliged to fall back upon my own resources, 
but I resolved to teach my deaf baby to say 
“mamma” and not to give up until I had 
taught her to say that one word. I decided 
to begin work with what I had to work 
with. She made “sounds” which of course 
meant nothing. But I was desperate, and 
one day I caught her making a sound, so 
I immediately began making the same sound 
that she did and at the same time. She 
noticed me and also noticed that I was 
doing exactly what she did. I reasoned 
this way, that all knowledge we gain is 
based on some previous knowledge and that 
we must begin with what the child already 
knows in order to teach him more. 

To go on, she and I kept on making that 
same sound at different intervals day after 
day. People who heard us asked me what 
in the world I was doing and if I was 
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crazy. I told them I was trying to teach 
my child to talk. And after she had that 
one sound well grounded (I think it was 


about a week since I began) I branched off 
and said “mamma,” and she followed. Oh, 
how happy I was! 

She is now two years and five months old 


and she still says “mamma” just as any 
child does, only she says it oftener, since 
that is the only word she can say. She 


does say “bye-bye” now and then. 

Of course I have learned since ‘of the 
importance of teaching the lip-reading first, 
but I wondered if some other mother might 
not get lots of joy from hearing her little 
deaf child say “mamma” dozens of times a 
day instead of just making sounds. I can’t 
tell you why, but it made me so happy to 
know that she could say words, even though 
she cannot hear. 

I try to forget she cannot hear and treat 
her just as though she could hear. And 
when I look around me and see the many 
homes that know not the joy of baby lives 
nor wish to know that joy, I find myself 
extremely happy, even though my baby is 
deaf, and how I do pity those empty homes! 


How much happier am I, who know the 

joy of motherhood, even though it has a 

thorn, than the ones who have nothing! 
Won't some other mother write us. 


about her experience—and send a picture 
of her little boy or girl? 

The second letter I have for you is 
from the mother of an older child, a 
boy. 





It is as follows: 


Dear Volta Review: 

I have waited for many years for this 
opportunity to express my thoughts about 
your magazine. Several times I thought to 
discontinue, for this one reason—I don’t seem 
to get the information I am looking for, to 
lead me on with my work. 

My boy was born deaf, and is now at the 
age of 14 years. His early training I gave 
him at home. and when he was six I moved 
to New York where he was a day scholar 
for three years. After that he had a trained 
oral teacher who lived in our home. Now 
he is attending public school with hearing 


children in our town, doing fourth grade 
work. His report cards are A, B, and a 
few C’s. 


I don’t find much reading matter to guide 
me along his lines in your magazine. Some- 
times I feel at a standstill, what to do next 
for his future. 

The people of this town don’t seem to 
know what lip-reading is, and have wondered 
at my boy. God bless those who made it so! 


It is true, as she says, that there has 
been little in the Votta Review to 
throw light on her difficulties. Writers 
are apt to forget that the years that fol- 
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CHARLES 


low primary work are often just as per- 
plexing to a mother as the earlier years. 
So many more different situations have 
to be faced. The child has more lan- 
guage, to be sure, but there are still 
many words that he does not understand, 
and it is often hard to explain things to 
him. Moreover, he sometimes begins to 
feel conscious of his deafness—to be em- 
barrassed among other children, and 
even to avoid them. Then it takes a 
wise mother indeed to make him feel 
that his deafness is no greater obstacle 
to happiness than Bobby Dull’s bad tem- 
per or Howard Smith's tendency to lie 
and cheat. She must increase his self- 
confidence and self-respect in every way 
possible—-watching all the time lest she 
go too far and make him conceited and 
scornful of others. 

The writer of the letter above did not 
touch upon all of these phases, but we 
who have dealt with the deaf child know 
of the problems that arise as the years 
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AREN’T THEY DOING THE 


pass. Mothers and teachers, will you not 
send us fragments from your experi- 
ences with the “teen-age” deaf child? 

My last letter is from a teacher. She 
says: 


Dear Miss Byrd: 

I am wondering if your department could’ 
not do something toward making people 
realize the longing of deaf children to be 
just like other children. So many seem to 
take the attitude that just because a child 
is deaf he is bound to be queer and different. 
From the time he is a baby, they begin to 
treat him differently from other children— 
either to spoil him (“Poor little fellow—he 
can’t hear!” they say, and let him have his 
way until he is unendurable) or to neglect 
him and force him into the background. 

He loves to do all the things other children 
do. He is never so happy as when he is 
playing with hearing children—provided, of 
course, that he is made to feel that he is 
one of them. Instead of assuming that he 
cannot dance and march because he cannot 
hear, why can’t they let him try, along with 
the others? Just see the happy faces in the 
little picture I enclose. And aren’t they 
doing the minuet beautifuily? They can be 





like other children—only give them the 
chance! 
I want to tell you about Charles. If ever 


a little deaf chap wanted to be like other 
boys, he did—and yet he was so shy that 
he must always be different from them. He 
came from a mountain home, from people 
who could scarcely read and write, and he 
was not brought to school until he was 
twelve. It was fully two months before he 
overcame his shyness sufficiently, with the 
teacher’s help, to take part in a class exer- 
cise and try to make some use of his organs 
of speech. In an oral school, where he 
would have been obliged to depend upon 
speech and lip-reading for communication, 
he might have become fairly good at using 
them, but in the “combined” school where 
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MINUET BEAUTIFULLY? 


fate landed him, all of the other boys used 
signs everywhere except in the classroom— 
and he wes less embarrassed among the boys 
than in class with the girls and the teacher. 
Naturally, he learned the signs, and used 
speech only when grim necessity forced it 
upon him. 

I could see the wistfulness in his brown 
eyes when he watched the other children 
playing. He couldn’t even be like the other 
deaf boys, because his right elbow had been 
broken during his babyhood, and the arm 
would not straighten out so that he could 
throw a ball or manage a hockey stick. 


When the war came on he wanted to be 
a soldier. He pored over every scrap of 
newspaper that came in his way, if it carried 
a picture of a soldier or a sailor, or told 
anything that he could understand about the 
war. Finally, a branch of the Junior Red 
Cross was organized in the school, and all 
of the children joined eagerly. Work of all 
sorts began at once. The girls, big and little, 
began to knit. The big boys made crates 
for the local Red Cross headquarters in the 
carpenter shop. Even the little boys found 
a job, cutting up scraps of cloth for comfort 


pillows. Some of the girls were taught to 
make bandages and gauze sponges. Only 
Charles and a few others about his age 


seemed not to fit in anywhere. 


One day he and another little fellow came 
shyly to me and confessed that they thought 
boys could knit. Please couldn’t they learn 
to make sweaters for the soldiers? 


To cut a long story short, I am sending 
you a picture of Charles and his third 
sweater. He had to have some help with 
the purling and around the neck, but he 
made almost all of three man’s-size army 
sweaters, in spite of the fact that a little 
boy in a “backward” class got hold of his 
second when it was almost finished and pulled 
out more than half of it. I’m sure he was 
the proudest and happiest little boy in that 
town when I took him to see the County 
Chairman of the Red Cross and told her 
what .he had done. He nearly died with 
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embarrassment, and his eyes were downcast 
and his face crimson, but the electric lights 
had nothing on those same eyes when I saw 
him telling the other boys about it that night 
after study hall. For the first time in his 
life, and perhaps the only time, I think he 
felt just exactly like other people. 

I am an optimist, I believe that deaf 
children today are treated more “like 
other people” than ever before, and that 
conditions will improve even more as 
time goes on. Still, there are still many 
parents who take the attitude mentioned 
by our teacher friend. Let us all try to 
show them the better way. One of the 
chief objects of our American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
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the Deaf is to make the deaf child more 
like other children. And one of the best 
ways to make him so is to treat him so. 

Are you interested in a deaf child? 
Whether he is a deaf baby, or a “teen- 
age” problem, or an “in-between,” a let- 
ter about him (and don’t think because I 
say “him” that I’m not equally inter- 
ested in the girls!) will be welcomed by 





WHAT HAS POSTERITY DONE FOR US? 


By Joun A. FEeRRALL 


66 A FTER reading your § article,” 
writes a member of the gentler 
sex, “I am reminded of a re- 

mark a friend once made about Christian 

Scientists. She said, ‘I would not mind 

them if they weren’t always so exasper- 

atingly cheerful.’ ”’ 

Then my correspondent goes on to 
say: “I agree with Carolyn Wells that 
there is nothing to be gained from deaf- 
ness, and I believe that the Pollyanna 
attitude is a mistake. If we are looking 
ahead to the generations to follow and 
would leave the world a little better 
place for them to live in, we must treat 
this worst of all afflictions seriously and 
do something to help eradicate it. We 
who are Jeaf know what a curse it is, 
and I believe we would be doing far 
more good to let other people know in- 
stead of pretending that it is almost 
desirable. Why don’t you write some 
articles that would set people to think- 
ing? To merely grin and bear our bur- 
dens is not going to help the future.” 

Wow! 

Perhaps I would help more by paint- 
ing deafness so black that charcoal would 
make a white mark on it. I do not 


know. I do feel sometimes that all 1 
should need to do in order to accom- 
plish such a job of painting would be to 
transcribe literally the real thoughts of 
such deafened persons as my correspond- 
ent concerning deafness. For, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that she used a 
certain amount of self-restraint in writ- 
ing to me. If, then, I could get her real 
honest-to-goodness opinion and add to 
it a few touches from my rather vivid 
imagination, I feel sure that I could 
write an article making deafness appear 
so horrible that within twenty-four hours 
after the magazine was issued every 
deafened person in the United States 
would be taken out by the civil authori- 
ties and hanged as a public menace! 
Curiously enough, however, I find life 
very attractive, in spite of my total deaf- 
ness, and I have not the slightest desire 
to do anything that might expedite the 
termination of my abode on this planet, 
nor do I expect to have any such desire 
within the next two or three hundred 
years. And, entirely aside from that, 
there are here and there deafened per- 
sons I should not care to see hanged. 
From present indications, therefore, it 
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appears that the job of applying the 
black coating will have to be assigned to 
some other painter than myself. 

My correspondent, I fear, gives me 
credit for better motives than I actually 
possess when she assumes that I am con- 
cerned about posterity. I suppose I am 
in a general way, but the amount of 
thinking I have done about posterity up 
to the present time could be placed on 
the point of an ordinary needle without 
appreciably dulling that point. I know 
that I ought to be concerned, but the 
fact of the matter is that I usually fall 
into the mood of a famous Irish com- 
patriot who is reported to have demand- 
ed: “What has posterity done for us?” 


What has posterity done for us, 


That we, lest they their rights should lose, 


Should trust our necks to grip of noose? 


The things right at home, the here and 
the now, always loom considerably larger 
in my life than the things distant 
and to come. It would concern me a lot 
more to hear that the Job Man had 
fallen and broken his ley, than to read 
that eight million people had starved in 
China or India. Not that the Job Man 
actually has fallen and broken his leg. 
Fortunately, he has not, so far as I 
know. I merely use him as an illustra- 
tion. I know very well that I ought to 
be more concerned over the eight million, 
but so hardened am I that even now as 
I pause and consider the matter, I do not 
feel any shame over the fact that I 
should not be. 


So it is that the thought of eight mil- 
lion deaf children yet to be born con- 
cerns me not nearly so much as the dis- 
couragement or despondency of a living 
comrade. I appreciate fully, I believe, 
the value of the ounce of prevention as 
contrasted with the pound of cure. But 
the doctrine of prevention in the case of 
deafness is being preached effectively by 
Dr. James Kerr Love and others far 
more competent than I—writers who 
know what they are talking about. It 
isn’t necessary for one who merely tries 
to amuse, as I do, to know what he is 
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talking about. He is perhaps more suc- 
cessful in his efforts when he does not 
know. 

And to say that I firmly believe that 
something may be gained from deafness 
is putting it mildly. I know that some- 
thing may be gained. To state it tritely: 
it can be done, it has been done, and 
I’ve done it. And anything I can do, 
anyone can do! 

What deafness means to others I can- 
not say with real authority, of course. 
But, anyway, I’d much prefer to talk 
about myself. I am always interested in 
what I have to say. In the words of the 
popular song: 

“I love me, I love me, 

And my love it doesn’t bore; 
Day by day, in every way, 

I love me more and more.” 

I haven't found deafness “the worst 
of all afflictions,” and so I just get right 
up in meeting and say so. I have tried 
quite a few other kinds of afflictions in 
my short but eventful history, though it 
is only fair to say that such trials were 
purely involuntary, and found not a few 
of them that impressed me a good bit 
more unfavorably than deafness. So it 
occurs to me that perhaps my corre- 
spondent has not had a sufficiently wide 
acquaintance with afflictions to be able to 
judge of comparative merits, so to speak, 
and her “worst of all afflictions” may be 
just an impulsive charge. 

It is only human that the affliction we 
have at the moment should appear to be 
the worst of all afflictions. I wonder, 
for example, how many deafened people 
suffering with a severe toothache, we 
will say, and being approached by the 
well-known good fairy and offered their 
choice of gifts, would cry out: “Give me 
the blessing of a good hearing, for I 
know of no greater harmony than the 
harmony of sound; no greater pleasure 
than to hear!” And how many would 
merely groan: “stop this awful tooth- 
ache, and nothing else will matter !”’ 

A month or so with inflammatory 
rheumatism, suggests a friend to whom I 




















THE AUTHOR 


Demonstrating the fact that “Stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” 


showed a portion of my correspondent’s 
letter, would convince her that’ deafness 
is a very trivial affliction indeed. But, 
of course, he has inflammatory rheuma- 
tism and so is prejudiced. 

Another friend some time ago offered 
to trade me a beautifully developed case 
of neuritis in the arm and shoulder for 
my deafness. 

And to judge from newspaper reports, 
there are one or two millionaires who 
would be willing to trade their money 
and their hearing for my appetite! 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded a 
friend who came across a well-known 
banker in a fashionable dining-room, 
eating mush and milk. “Have you got 
dyspepsia ?” 
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The .banker nodded, despondently. 

“It’s too bad,” sympathized — the 
friend. “And so you can’t really enjoy 
your meals at all?” 

“Enjoy them!” growled the banker. 
“My friend, my meals are merely guide- 
posts to take medicine before and after.” 

As to Pollyanna: In the larger mean- 
ing, it is entirely true that “stone walls 
do not a prison make, nor iron bars a 
cage.” It is what we think that matters. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the Polly- 
anna attitude would justify itself if con- 
sidered merely from the standpoint of 
its effect on our physical wellbeing. 

But I think it has an even_ higher 
value in creating a proper mental attitude 
as a basis for readjustment to new con- 
ditions. So deeply does our thinking 
impress itself on us physically that the 
Pollyanna attitude seems positively neces- 
sary instead of merely desirable. 

For some curious reason we afe will- 
ing enough to concede the evil effects of 
wrong thinking. We even acknowledge 
that fear produced by wrong thinking 
sometimes causes death. But we hesitate 
and find difficulty in accepting the state- 
ment that right thinking can help just as 
much as wrong thinking harms. 

“The thing which I greatly feared is 
come upon me,” declared Job. 

And if we think ‘that deafness is the 
worst of all afflictions, we are taking a 
long step toward making it so, at least 
for ourselves. Make no mistake about 
it, it is often what we think deafness is 
rather than what it actually is, that con- 
stitutes the handicap. And the unfortu- 
nate thing is that those who take their 
handicap seriously generally look it. 

“Why, oh, why,” exclaimed a very in- 
telligent deafened girl to me recently, in 
some exasperation, “do so many deaf 
people get that pop-eyed-open-mouth ex- 
pression on their faces? Heavens, it’s 
bad enough to be deaf without looking 
deaf, talking deaf and acting deaf. Why 
couldn’t you write something on the im- 
portance of talking, acting and looking 
snappy even if we are deaf!” 
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That is just what I am getting at: 
When we find a person who does not 
believe in Pollyannaism and who takes 
her handicap seriously, thinks of it seri- 
ously, she is very apt to look deaf, talk 
deaf and act deaf. It almost leads one 
to say that Pollyannaism should be re- 
garded as a medicine and taken even if 


it is not pleasant, with the realization 
that some very effective medicines can 
hardly be classed as palatable. Consider 
the following bit of wisdom: 

“Cheerfulness,” declares the Boston 
Transcript, “is not merely a matter of 
mood; it is an obligation we owe to 
those about us.” 





THE ORIGINAL DEAFMAN 


By Herzert W. CoLLtIncwoop 


HAVE an idea that the original deaf- 

man far back in the stone age was a 

person to be envied; especially by 
those of us who feel that we cannot al- 
ways get full attention from busy people. 
I think that man had some power over 
his comrades, which gave him a good 
position. Very likely he was troubled 
somewhat with head noises and perhaps 
what is close to an affliction with us be- 
came an advantage to him. Very likely 
he imagined that some of these incoher- 
ent sounds were voices from an unseen 
world, at least that’s what he told his 
comrades. Most of us when partially 
deprived of one sense proceed to culti- 
vate a substitute, as it is always possible 
to do. This may be an unusually quick 
and observant eye; a very delicate touch, 
or perhaps some psychic force which de- 
velops into a remarkable intuition. I 
have known deaf and blind people who 
have developed these substitutes for eye 
or ear into a power which seems almost 
uncanny. I imagine this original deaf- 
man possessed something of this power 
and it made him a marked man among 
the members of his tribe. He probably 
had the warmest place-in the cave and 
he was given the first chance at the com- 
munity food. For a man who might 
hold mysterious communion with the 
spirit which brought light or darkness, 
or heat or cold was far more useful to 
the tribe than he who merely dealt with 
common material things. I can easily 
imagine that the cavemen were willing 


to give this deafman every advantage, in 
order that he might intercede for them 
with the spirits that controlled the ele- 
ments which they could not understand. 
I speak somewhat from experience in 
this, for in my journeyings among sim- 
ple minded people I have had experience 
very much of this sort. 

I do not think that primeval man was 
very strong on audible language. He 
had few words, and most of his com- 
munication was held through signs or 
pantomime, or through a sort of instinct 
or mental connection, such as we fre- 
quently see among animals. We have 
all seen a group of horses at pasture. 
They will come together at a given signal, 
evidently hold a conference and then 
separate after arranging some well laid 
plans. No audible sound has been given, 
yet, they have made themselves under- 
stand clearly. As man has developed 
language he has evidently dropped much 
of this mind communication, while ani- 
mals have retained it. 

I believe that during the next century 
great advance will be made in this idea 
of mind-communication. It will be 
worked out very largely by the deaf and 
the blind and it will be a part of their 
gift to society; a return for the favors 
which society has handed us. 

I am, of course, aware that some of us 
who must live in silence feel that this 
original deafman was highly favored, 
much more so than we are. It is evi- 
dent that people do not always give us 
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the warmest place in the cave, or regard 
us as absolutely necessary, unless we 
come offering a gift which is of peculiar 
value to them. I suppose we all know 
by experience that our debtors very 
rarely approach us and strive to make 
us hear of their desire to pay; while our 
creditors are quite capable of making us 
hear. At least, that is what many of us 
think and that thought grows upon us, 
if we nurse it. In fact, it is because of 
this complaint that I feel moved to write 
in this way. 

I presume that I have seen about as 
many of the ups-and-downs of life as 
the next one, yet on the whole I find 
this a good world. Most of the people 
I meet are kindly and well intentioned. 
Some of them are impatient and some 
are selfish, but the great majority will 
treat us well; probably better than we 
would treat others, if our positions were 
reversed. I travel about alone a great 
deal and I go into strange places, among 
strange people. I have come to a point 
where it is necessary for me to have the 
message written out. I have asked hun- 
dreds of strangers to write information 
for me, and we can easily realize what 
that must mean to the average lazy man. 
In all my experience I have never found 
but two people who refused to write 
messages. I doubt if one of these people 
could write English. The other refused 
point-blank, but a woman who stood 
near heard the conversation and prompt- 
ly volunteered to help. 


What I am getting at is that in mo- 
ments of depression some of us may feel 
that this original deafman had the ad- 
vantage of us. People regarded him as 
a necessity. He had what is called the 
psychological drop on his comrades. Is 
it not possible for every deafman to gain 
something of that power? I think so. 
I feel that we can if we will acquire a 
confident bravery and a character and 
a hopeful spirit that will shine out 
wherever we go and make us as lumin- 
ous as if we carried a lantern within. 
For, we surely have the power to gain a 
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hopeful character and patience which the 
world sadly needs. We may regard this 
big world as selfish and cruel, but if we 
cultivate this power which dwells within 
us, as a result of our handicap, it is pos- 
sible for us to make our lives so lumin- 
ous that we need not envy the social 
position of the original caveman. There 
have been placed within our hands the 
tools for satisfying the divine spirit 
of which he never dreamed. 





LIP-READING IN 1770 


On page 487 of Vol. 2 of the “Life of Vol- 
taire,” by James Parton, appears the follow- 
ing reference to Voltaire’s “private life at 
Ferney” (near Geneva, Switzerland). 

“The scarcity of grain in 1771 set him 
upon experimenting in food, and he assured 
his tenants that a bread made of half flour 
and half potato was more nourishing and 
more savory than bread of flour alone. 

“All things, all persons, all subjects, near 
and remote, could interest him; so that in 
scarcely any endurable circumstances could 
life have been tedious to him. ‘We have in 
Geneva,’ he wrote once, ‘a woman one hun- 
dred and two years old, who has three deaf- 
and-dumb children. They converse with 
their mother from morning till night, now by 
moving their lips, now by moving their fin- 
gers; they play very well all games, know 
the gossip of the city, and laugh at the 
follies of their neighbors as well as the 
greatest chatterers can. They understand all 
that is said from the motion of the lips. In 
a word, they are good company.’” 





BE THE BEST OF WHATEVER YOU 
ARE 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be : 
The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 

Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
And some highway happier make; 
If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a 
bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be 
crew, 
There’s something for all of the rest; 
There’s big work to do and there’s lesser 
to do, 
And the task we must do is the best. 


If you can’t be a highway then just be a 
trail, 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star; 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
—Douglas Malloch. 
Selected. 
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WILLIAM McFEE---AUTHOR-ENGINEER* 


By Laura A. DAvIiEs 


R. McFREE is partial to a story 

which begins with the fact that the 

“hero is born.’ To him it repre- 
sents a definite something accomplished, 
a start in life which cannot be ignored. 
However far short of the mark he falls 
in the end he has at least achieved a 
good beginning when he has achieved the 
“feat of getting himself born into the 
world.” David Copperfield early won 
his approval by the simple announcement 
at the beginning of his life story, “I am 
born.” 

So we begin this sketch of the famous 
author-engineer with the statement that 
he was born at sea in the ship “Erin’s 
Isle’—a ship of which his father was 
architect, builder, owner and captain. 
Soon after his birth, however, his family 
settled in Suffolk, England, the very 
county in which David Copperfield was 
born and from which he went away to 
live in a ship. All through his childhood 
the boy William felt that he had been 
defrauded of the romance and adventure 
of life by the retirement of his father 
before he was old enough to appreciate 
the wonders of the sea. The sea atmos- 
phere, however, was about him always 
and when he grew up the ships claimed 
him and have kept him for the greater 
part of his maturity. 

When he was sixteen years of age he 
was placed in McMuirland’s engineering 
shops in London to learn the trade. In 
an unpublished collection of his verses 
is found this humorous account of the 
transaction : 

“Dear Pater wrote McMuirland’s, McMuir- 
land’s wrote him back: 

‘We'll take your son with pleasure, sir, 
although the trade is slack. 

We'll make a useful man of him, and (eke) 
an engineer, " 


For the small consideration of a hundred 
pounds a year.’ 





*No. 13 in thie series, “Successful Deaf 
People of Today.” 





Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co 
WILLIAM McFEE 


A hundred pounds a year, my son, 
It seems a little dear, my son, 

To be an engineer, my son; 

A hundred pounds a year!” 


Whether the credit belongs to Mc- 
Muirland’s or to McFee himself we can- 
not say, but he stands today at the top of 
the Merchant Marine. .He holds his 
extra chief’s certificate from England 
and also a chief’s license from America. 
There is nothing higher to attain in the 
profession. 

For five years after leaving McMuir- 
land’s he worked at various engineering 
jobs in England. At the same time his 
evenings and Saturday afternoons were 
spent reading and studying in the North- 
ampton Institute and the British Mu- 
seum. During this time he met Arthur 
Elder, the artist, and a lifetime friend- 
ship was begun. 
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At the age of twenty-tour he went to 
sea aS a junior engineer in one of his 
uncle’s ships, the “Rotherfield.””. What 
he learned at sea was not merely ships 
and engines and mechanical details. He 
learned these things, of course, or he 
would not have risen to che mastery of 
them as he did. But what interested him 
even more was life—life as it comes to 
the man in the “bunkers” and the mess- 
room as well as to the captain and the 
chief—life and what it does to men and 
what men do with it, how they are 
beaten and battered and overpowered by 
it, struggling even in defeat to realize 
the inner urge of mastery. He has the 
power to project himself in imagination 
into the lives of the men on board his 
ships—to see things from their point of 
view, to feel their longings, their suffer- 
ings, their hopes and despairs, their vic- 
tories and their failures. Out of what 
life and the sea have taught him he has 
brought forth his theme, “the problem 
of human folly.” 








He has seen life in the ports all over 
the world as all sailors see it, but he has 
also hunted out the libraries, the mu- 
seums and the art galleries. Second- 
hand book stores know him all over the 
globe. From the books they have pro- 
vided he has acquired a comprehensive 
education in many lines and has ac- 
quired a keen, critical sense of literature 
attained by few writers. The bookshelf 
above his desk in the ship’s cabin con- 
tains a new collection for each voyage. 
He enumerates the following classics as 
“fodder for one Mediterranean voyage:” 
Sallust, Florus Paterculus, Livy, Gibbon, 
Shakespeare, Horace, Balzac, Tolstoy, 
Whitman, Goethe and Emerson. Critics 
have marveled how he could portray in- 
timately so many classes, trades and pro- 
fessions. His wide range of reading and 
his keen observation of details might 
well explain the feat. 

William McFee is a large, strong man 
with the Saxon’s blond hair and _ blue- 
gray eyes—eyes which have the faraway 
look of sea distances in them. His 
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physical endurance is remarkable, al-. 
though as a child he was considered a 
weakling. He never seems to tire under 
the most strenuous physical activities. 
At times he has gone for seventy days 
with never more than four hours sleep, 
in twenty-four, and that was in the 
tropics where the thermometer was stand- 
ing at 132 degrees. 

His deafness is often a trial to him. 
It has made him reserved, and he is con- 
sidered rather a poor mixer. But he is 
a philosopher as well as a student and 
writer. He has his own thoughts, is in- 
terested in them and can afford to ignore 
deafness as one of the buffetings of life 
to be forgotten or overcome by the more 
absorbing things which claim his time. 

In 1912 he came to America and set- 
tled with his friends the Elders at Nut- 
ley, N. J. It was his purpose to devote 
himself to literature, but the call of the 
sea draws him back. He feels at home 
nowhere else. “How can one settle down 
and think seriously on land?” he asks. 
To him the gray expanse of the sea on 
every side wraps him about as with a 
protective mantle. It is there in the 
silence with his own inner self that he 
can see most clearly the vital issues in 
the problems of the men and women 
around him. 

Perfect honesty with himself and with 
conditions as he finds them has given him 
the classification of a realist. But he is 
a realist with a distinct ideal, and that 
ideal is the reaching up of the individual 
human soul toward the highest he can 
conceive. It may be thwarted in its at- 
tainments ; the circumstances of life may 
be greater than its power of mastery; 
the end may be a seeming failure and 
the broken life only a bit of wreckage 
cast upon the shores of eternity, a 
“casual of the sea.” In fact his interest 
lies chiefly in those who “achieve what 
the world cails failure.” But to have 
dreamed, to have aspired, to have longed 
for the beautiful, the good, the true, is 
in itself a justification of the soul’s 
existence. 
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So little is Mr. McFee bound by tradi- 
tional standards in literature that he can 
kill off his hero in the last chapter of his 
hdok and at the same time make the 
reader feel that it is the only fitting 
way to end the story. -Once, when a 
friend urged him to be more conserva- 
tive and write what the public wanted, 
he said, “I don’t care a blue curse what 
the public wants, nor do I care very 
much if I never make a big name. All 
I want is to do some fine and honorable 
work, to do it as well as I possibly can, 
and there ends my responsibility.” 

But like more great men who have 
ceased to pursue fame it has turned in 
pursuit of him. His most noted books 
so far published are “Casuals of the 
Sea,” “Aliens,” “Captain Macedone’s 
Daughter,” “Command,” “Letters from 
An Ocean Tramp” and “Harbors of 
Memory.” His essays, book reviews and 
literary criticisms appear more or less 
regularly in the Bookman, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's, World’s Work and 
others of the first-class magazines. The 
leading article in the July Atlantic was 
his. 

He spent the entire four years of the 
war in the British marine service in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Soon after the de- 
mobilization he was married to Miss 
Pauline Khondoff and returned to Nut- 
ley, N. J. Nutley is nominally his home, 
but most of his time is spent on board 
the steamships of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, “commuting” between New York 
and the tropics, head master of all the 
mechanical equipment of a great passen- 
ger and fruit ship. 

In the words of a critic in the Book- 
man, “McFee is an artist, if not before 
everything, then in everything, and by 
this seal and token; that to think of him 
is to think first of the multitude of 
things, great and small but always spe- 
cific, through which he expresses himself. 
Ideas he has and a personality; he can 
be described, if one chooses, as a flavor, 
an essence, a color, a temperature, a 
breeze from some definite quarter. But 
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only on second thought; for he translates 
himself in the instinctive part of the 
memory into the thousand aspects of his 
known and mirrored and_ recorded 
world.” 

He is keenly alive to the beauty of 
all the arts and strives to express their 
harmonious effects in his own way in 
literature. He quotes Conrad, whom he 
greatly admires and resembles, as giving 
his ideal of the highest expression of art 
in literature. Here is the quotation: 


“The literary art must strenuously aspire 
to the plasticity of sculpture, to the color 
of painting, and to the magic suggestiveness 
of music, which is the art of arts. And it 
is only in the perfect blending of form and 
substance; it is only through an unremitting, 
never discouraged care for the shape and 
ring of sentences that an approach can be 
made to plasticity, to color, and to that 
light of magic suggestiveness which may be 
brought to play for an evanescent instant 
over the commonplace surface of words: of 
old, old words, worn thin, defaced by ages 
of careless usage.” 


McFee is then, before everything else, 
a literary artist. Yet he writes because 
he has a message and his message has tu 
do with life as men live it. His work as 
an engineer keeps him in touch with life 
and gives him the background for his 
vivid pictures, painted with “old, old 
words worn thin and defaced by ages of 
careless usage,” but combined with such 
artistic fitness that his characters stand 
out and glow with life and naturalness 
scarcely less strikingly than those of 
Dickens. 





ENGLISH SCHOOLS CELEBRATE 
CENTENARY 

June 11th, 1923, was the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Royal Resi- 
dential Schools for the Deaf, Manchester, 
England. 

As one means of celebrating the event, the 
committee authorized the publication of a very 
handsome memorial volume, a copy of which 
has been received by the Volto Bureau. 

The book is one of the finest specimens of 
the printing art in the Bureau’s library. Its 
appearance is a delight to the eye, and its 
contents, (I) Foundation History, and (II) 
Educational History, carry a message of inter- 
est to all whose hearts are touched with sym- 
pathy for the deaf and desire to improve their 
condition. 












“So long as we love, we serve; so lonz as we are loved by others I would almost 
say that we are indispensable; and no man i; useless while he has a friend.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


gh Friendly Readers: 

So many letters have come in of 
late, touching upon so many differ- 

ent topics of interest, that I am going 

to let you do the talking this month, 

rather than talk at any length myself. 


First, there is this delightful letter 
from Switzerland. Are you not sur- 
prised, as I was, to know that the 


Friendly Corner is read so far away? 
I hope it makes you feel as happy as it 
does me, to think that our Swiss friend 
has written to us in just the frank 
friendly way that he has. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

What will you say to get a letter from 
a Swiss deaf friend who has read with the 
greatest interest of your “correspondence 
club” in the “Friendly Corner” of the Volta 
Review? And what made it particularly 
interesting was the fact that the same year 
we began ours in our parts, you began 
yours in the New World. Now, for once, 
we have been the first to begin that work of 
love, though you are not so far behind us! 
We began on the Ist of August, 1920, while 
you began, if I am not mistaken, in October 
the same year. The young friend who lent 
me the Volta Review, is a most successful 
lip-reading professor and masters it for 
herself most beautifully. When I spoke in 
our monthly letters of your Correspondence 
Club, many of our friends asked me to 
write to you and ask for more details about 
that little sister of ours, so I put aside the 
thought of my very bad English, just know- 
ing that a Friendly Lady is just the one to 


pass over mistakes, to see only the best of 
everything, even of broken English! We 
should be greatly pleased, if once you find 
time to write to us and tell us something 
of that “little sister of ours” who is, we feel 
sure, bigger in size, number and cleverness, 
too! It interested me very much to hear of 
your proceedings to gather your members 
into sections of twelve with a captain at its 
head. Is it not so? And each section hav- 
ing members of very much the same affini- 
ties. We do just the contrary, if I may say 
so, and try to have all the different people 
mixed, so the ones give their best as to 
intellect, while the others give the best 
they can in humor, heart, etc. Well every- 
one gives his very best, and an aristocratic 
friend shoulders a very simple friend. We 
are, of course, most democratic in Switzer- 
land and that helps! It may interest you 
to know that on the 17th of June, we shall 
have our annual meeting in Vevey, and we 
hope to have from 80-100, from 150 we are 
or near-so. A “groupe” counts 5 sections 
and each group has 2-3 captains or direc- 
trices who take the responsibility of the 
work. It is most fascinating work and the 
way our friends respond to our love is most 
encouraging. Every section has a name of 
its own, beginning by the !etters (in turn) 
of the alphabet, and we begin to wonder 
what we shall do when all the letters are 
down! Now excuse this letter, please, and 
give us a loving thought now and then, as 
we do you. Sincerely yours, 
A Swiss Friend, 
L. JORAND. 


It doesn’t make any difference how far 
apart we may be, or even whether we 
speak the same tongue or have the same 
customs; we can feel friendliness. 
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In replying to Mr, Jorand’s letter, I 
told him that the Friendly Corner was 
really started in August, but that it 
didn’t get into print until October, 1920, 
so that we must have begun this work 
at exactly the same time. Strange, is it 
not, that the same impulse started at the 
same time in such widely different places, 
and that only recently we heard of each 
other’s work! I told him how the Cor- 
respondence Club was organized to fill 
the needs of lonely isolated deafened 
people and that its sole purpose was to 
promote friendliness. I told him how 
rapidly it had grown until it had to be 
divided into groups of twelve, and of 
how each group now has its own captain 
and votes upon its own name, and that it 
is being given new life and impetus by 
being rearranged every year. In _ this 
way, we keep out of the ruts, and each 
one has an opportunity to extend his 
acquaintance and make new friendships. 
I explained that we were more demo- 
cratic than he seemed to think; that the 
richest and the poorest were placed to- 
gether, but that congeniality was consid- 
ered. You wouldn't mix for instance, 
hollyhocks, roses and dahlias in the same 
bouquet, although all are beautiful by 
themselves or blended with certain com- 
binations. People are sensitive, too, and 
they respond best in the right “combina- 
tions,” as it were. It is not always pos- 
sible for me to “place” new applicants 
properly, but after a while, their letters 
tell me what they like, and I can soon 
tell where they will be happiest. Young 
people instinctively flock together. Their 
interests are quite distinct from those of 
older people who like to discuss “prob- 
lems.” They need more fun and gaiety 
—deafness is a solemn responsibility im- 
posed upon them. They delight in the 
quips and repartees in the Ring letter. 
So they are grouped together. I hope 
Mr. Jorand will write to us again, and 
tell us some more about his work. Has 
he a Correspondence Club, too? His 
members are more fortunate than ours in 
being able to meet occasionally. It’s a 


long way from Maine to California, but 
sometimes the west and east do meet and 
then what a delightful heart to heart talk 
we all do have! Ask Miss Kenfield of 
San Francisco, and Miss Robinson of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Mrs. Norris of 
Boston. They know! 

I want to ask your serious considera- 
tion of the following problem. Has it 
ever been your problem, and were you 
able to overcome it? Then reach out a 
helping hand. This letter is from a 
young man who became deafened during 
the war, and with his loss of hearing, he 
suffered a serious loss of physical balance. 
(1 believe you all know that the nerve of 
the sense of balance is in the inner ear, ° 
and that total deafness often disturbs it, 
so that, for instance, one so afflicted has 
great difficulty in walking after dark, 
without swaying or staggering.) 

I am sorry to say I am so bad now that 
a fall a day is nothing. I am afraid I shall 
have to quit my job and become a hermit. 
It is so humiliating, I never go out without 
a good reason. Last night, when I stepped 
out of the car after 3% hours’ ride, I was 
helpless for a time. I reached for the nearest 
pole until I got my bearings. I had been 
riding all day, practically so, and today I 
notice I am more wobbly than usual. Well, 
you have your own troubles, but I think you 
understand how bad my case is. Who was it 
who said, “Deafness it the least of my 
worries?” There is no doubt about it in 
my case. A man stopped me on Main Street 
with the request (written on paper) to please 
buy a pencil, as he had lost his hearing 
and speech. He didn’t give me time to 
explain my own predicament. Will I ever 
have to sell pencils? 

Please, if you know of it, tell me of 
something that will help this young man, 
for there are many others who have 
come to me with the same problem, and 
I know not what to say. 

The following letter contains a good 
bit of philosophy that the writer has 
worked out for herself. Last winter she 
became totally deaf very suddenly (after 
being hard of hearing for many years) 
and passed through a bitter period of re- 
adjustment. 

I want to tell you something that. will 


prove how willing the hearing people are to 
help us deafened ones if we will only meet 
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them half way. You see, I started to work 
in a cloth mill last February, and about that 
time I was just getting used to being stone 
deaf, so you can imagine what a nasty frame 
of mind I was in. I was so cross that almost 
no one cared to have anything to do with 
me, and no wonder! Well, some one told 
me that it was useless to act like that, in- 
stead try practicing the Golden Rule and see 
what would happen. Well, I’ve tried, and 
it worked. I took your advice, too, about 
giving other people a chance to enjoy me, 
and it worked! This is what hap- 
pened from taking other people’s advice. 
The boss, who never liked me before, has 
changed his mind now, and out of 125 girls 
he has had to discharge, only three are 
being kept, and he’s keeping me as one of 
those three, and I love my work so much. 
How’s that? And then my friends always 
ask me to go out for good times and more 
always want to make friends with me, but 
I tell them how I feel and ask them to give 
me time to get used to being as I am, and 
they understand and agree. But oh, they are 
so good to me. I’m not trying to boast, 
but to prove that most hearing people can 
like their deaf brothers and sisters if they 
are given half a chance. I wish that other 
deaf people could know of this and they’d 
probably be as happy as I am. 

I have heard a great deal about the 
annoyance and distress that some deaf 
people have from noises in their heads. 
They tell me that these sounds are some- 
times lovely, like music, the murmur of 
the sea or of the wind passing over the 
tops of trees, but that more often they 
are very ugly, painful sounds that persist 
until the sufferer is worked up into a 
frenzy. These noises have been com- 
pared to steam whistles, tin pans being 
banged upon, squeaks, twitterings—a 
torrent of sound from which relief can 
be found only in slumber. I had never 
heard of any remedy for it. I believed 
there could be no relief. And then the 
other day an article was brought to my 
attention, which told of a simple remedy 
which can surely do you no harm, and 
might prove of benefit to some of you. 
The article was printed in the Jola Daily 
Register of Kansas, June 28th, under 
“Personal Health Service,” by Wil- 
liam Brady, M. D. I will quote in part: 

The burden of my song, February 22, was: 
“If your head is noisy, sing,” rendered with 
the collaboration of Dr. Paul V. Winslow, 


attending ear, nose and throat surgeon of 
the Brooklyn State Hospital and Vice-Pres- 
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ident of the National Round Table for Speech 
Improvement. Dr. Winslow has reported a 
series of cases in adults and children, in 
which singing, humming and reading exer- 
cises, carefully carried out for the purpose 
of improving the voice, had proved remark- 
ably beneficial in impaired hearing. : 
The low distant hum you notice these days 
isn’t a convention of bumblebees, but a lot 
of folks humming the consonant “M” in such 
a way that the lips can be felt vibrating, 
and singing the vowel “E” for two-minute 
periods three times a day, placing the tone 
high up in the nasal chambers with a decided 
nasal twang like George M. Cohan and the 
grand old rag. I believe much good 
can be done by getting deaf people into the 
habit of humming, a remedy which is so 
simple that some may fail to appraise it: 
besides, it costs nothing. I haven’t any 
further particulars. If you’re deaf, or have 
a noise, just hum, that’s all. Put in an 
hour or two a day at it. Hum over every 
piece you know, with a few scales in between 
for variety, but hum so that your lips 
vibrate appreciably. A lot of folks have 
written to ask for the address of Dr. Wins- 
low, whose report on the subject, as I have 
explained, is to blame for this whole furor. 
If I should publish this address the doctor 
would be swamped with appeals from people 
desiring humming instructions. I’ve given 
implicit instructions. How to hum? Oh, hum! 


In closing, I will quote the best poem 
that has been sent to me since I suggest- 
ed that those of you who write poetry 
should send me some of your rhymes for 
the other readers to enjoy. Each month 
I will publish the best one that is sent in, 
although, of course, if no good one is 
contributed, I cannot’ publish any. 
Whose poem will come next? Don’t be 
afraid to try. This page is your page, 
dear friendly folk. Here is the bit of 
verse for the month: 


MY DREAM GARDEN 


There are-no flowers in my yard— 
Ashes and cans and wire 

Fill the space, and a sweet (?) perfume 
Comes up from a rubbish fire. 

And never a bird comes singing, 
Because there are no trees; 

I’m next to the roof, where the sun comes hot 
And I yearn for a breath of breeze. 


In spite of this I have flowers, 
And birds in bush and tree; 
For I close my eyes and, dreaming, 
My thoughts run wild and free. 
They take me to the wildwood 
Where the good God loves to be, 
And in bird-song, cloud and blossom 
He talks to the heart of me. 
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There are no flowers in my yard— 
Ashes and cans and wire, 
But my mind holds all the beautiful things 
A heart can well desire. 
—M. F. W. 


Remember, that the door that leads to 
the Friendly Corner is always open. 
Enter with your problems, your cares or 
your happinesses. I am always waiting 
—always glad to see you—and to help 
you if I can. If you are happy, I am 
happy. If you are sad, I am troubled, 
until I can bring a smile again. 


Affectionately yours, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 

P. S.—A stamped self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed if you desire a 
personal reply. Address me 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. All 
members of the “Votta Review Fam- 
ily” are welcomed to the Correspondence 
Club. If you care to join be sure to tell 
me your age and occupation, so that you 
will be placed among congenial friends 
at once. 
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By Persis VosE 


ELETT Burgess’s delightful little 

book, “Have You An _ Educated 

Heart?” expresses so satisfyingly 
my own feelings that I enjoyed it to the 
full until I came to the part dealing 
with the lame, and with me—the “par- 
tially deaf person.” Then I grew so 
rebellious that I felt I must protest at 
once. Surely it is but fair to present 
the other—and I believe far truer— 
side. 

I am writing from grim, bitter ex- 
perience, and I know my own expe- 
rience corresponds to that of many 
others who are partially deaf, for the 
question is one we have often discussed. 
We do not want to be considered ab- 
normal, we want to be like other people, 
and when after years—yes, it usually is 
years—of unremitting struggle we reach 
the stage where one of Mr. Burgess’s 
so-called ‘cruel would-be friends’ of 
ours can say sweetly, “Why, I think 
you get along awfully well, you know. 
Really, no one would ever know you 
can’t hear!” we thank God reverently 
and sincerely. I happened only last 
week to have for the fourth or fifth 
time recently this priceless compliment 
paid me. Now I know that at last I 
am “getting back to normalcy”—if you 
will—that I am no longer “queer,” “dif- 
ferent,” that I am not “that deaf per- 


son.” How I wish I could make you 
realize—especially you, Mr. Burgess— 
what that means to me! It means a 
battle fought, and a battle won! 

The “tearful nights of wild revolt, 
the days and years of stoic suffering,” 
may continue, but they will be merci- 
fully softened by the joy that I can go 
among my friends without casting a 
gloom, without being pitied—in short, I 
can go among them as myself, realizing 
they are hardly conscious of the heart- 
rending fact that I cannot hear well. 
They may turn towards me when they 
speak, they may raise their voices— 
those of the “educated heart” always 
do—but they will not be oppressed by 
my infirmity, and hence they will help 
to make me less infirm. 

If we go to a distinguished surgeon 
we profit by the results of his skill, we 
do not become weighed down by the 
time, labor, and energy it required to 
gain that skill. If we listen to beautiful 
music, we rejoice in it, and do not 
grow unhappy over the tremendous ef- 
fort it cost the performer to be able 
to execute that music. Both the sur- 
geon and the musician are doubtless 
glad to forget the toil in the pleasure of 
achievement, and would not thank even 
an “educated heart” for reminding them 
of the former. If this is true of the 
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scientist and artist, why not of the deaf 
person who has conquered ? 

The same principle, | believe, applies 
to the deformed and lame, with whom 
it has been my lot to be closely asso- 
ciated for years. It is their ambition, 
I think, not to have friends, out of mis- 
taken pity of kindness, call attention to 
their weaknesses. They long to be 
treated like other people. If a lame 
woman is good looking, or dresses at- 
tractively, or has a sweet smile she would 
a thousand times rather be designated 
as “that pretty woman,” or “that well- 


LOVE IS BLIND, 


By DrirK P. 


UR friend, John Ferrall, is bound to 

have the last word, one reason, per- 

haps, why he is still a bachelor. I 
would gladly let him and resign myself 
to the inevitable, as an older man should 
do with a boy, but men, unlike the ladies, 
are very sensitive about their age. Con- 
sequently, when he puts me in the octo- 
genarian class he prods me on again to 
another response. 

Thus I cannot allow the impression to 
get fixed in the minds of the lady read- 
ers of the Vo_ta Review that I am an 
an old man. Mrs. De Young is still in 
excellent health, of course—it is not that 
that I fear—but New Jersey, where | am 
domiciled, has recently passed an easy 
divorce law. Who knows what might 
happen to me? Furthermore, having 
had one deafened husband, with such 
excellent results, she might, if she too 
gets the idea that I am growing old, cast 
about for another—a younger man than 
I am. Fortunately, my photograph was 
recently published in this publication. 
That will, I am sure, give weight to my 
protest at being referred to as a man of 
more than three score and ten. 

Love, you know, not only laughs at 
locksmiths, but it also plays havoc now 
and then with the hearts of deaf men. 
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dressed woman,” or “that woman with 
the sweet smile” than as “that woman 
who limps.” 

If Mr. Burgess’s statements are based 
—as presumably they are—on the real 
experiences of lame, and partially deat 
persons, I feel he must have chosen 
those who have not yet risen above 
their handicaps, but who surely will 
eventually be proud to have their 
friends, ignoring those handicaps, treat 
them as absolutely normal folk. May 
God hasten that day! 


BUT NOT DEAF 


De YouNG 


is done mostly with 
the eyes, anyway. Moreover, the eyes 
of deafened people, it is said, are better 
trained than the eyes of those who hear 
well. Thus romance should form a consid- 
erable part of our lives. That is one rea- 
son why my wife keeps such close watch 
of me. That is also the reason, friend 
Ferrall, why you, who hope to attract 
the ladies with your pen, are still single. 
This also proves that with age goes ex- 
perience. Although I am _ still much 
younger than you think, I am at least 
old enough to know how Romeo won 
Juliet. 


Love-making, John, 


Love, they say, is blind; but it is not 
deaf. No heart ever gets so dead that it 
cannot hear the footsteps of a littte 
romance, especially in the Month of June 
(the time this was written) when lovely 
brides amid bowers of roses are being 
led to the altar, by men, John, whose 
hearing may be keener than ours but 
whose eyes cannot detect the beauty in 
the souls of women. The deafened 
should be the greatest lovers in the 
world, for they have good eyes and the 
patience of Job. Love may be blind, in- 
deed; but deaf, no, no, NO. Not even 
an octogenarian, such as I am reputed to 
be, is safe when the soulful eyes of a 
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beautiful woman are focussed upon him. 

No, Ferrall, you “ain’t lost.” I'll 
agree with you, but you “ain’t been 
found” yet, either. Somewhere in this 
country or elsewhere in the world is the 
one woman whose conquering eyes will 
fall upon yours and that heart of stone 
within you, which is not dead but only 
sleeping, will warm up and flutter like 
an aspen leaf. And when you are united 
and made “one” with that girl, you'll be 
wondering the rest of your life which of 
the two thus joined is the one. And re- 
member, too, that what is so combined 
no man can rend asunder. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
tried to make the impression that I am 
neither old nor young. I may have 
made a poor defense, so far as logic 
goes. But, John, you are too logical, 
another reason perhaps why Dan Cupid 
does not perch on your banner. Thus 
my brief may be somewhat faulty, like 
the lawyer who was called in to defend 
a rather complicated case. It was a 
dispute over a kettle which had been 
borrowed by one neighbor from another, 
and returned again in a cracked condi- 
tion. The attorney, wanting to make 
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HARD OF HEARING MOTHERS 
The Experience of One of Them 
Dear Editor: 

I had six children. Three of them were 
born after my hearing power was greatly 
lessened, and at first I was comforted, 
believing that I was going to be a natural 
lip-reader, as I understood some expressions 
without hearing them. As time went on, 
however, my deafness advanced, on and on, 
and the comforter did not come. 

Finally I reached the sad stage where my 
good husband said to me, “My dear, we do 
not know what to do. You do not want us 
to shout at you, and you cannot hear us 
unless we do.” 

Some advised learning the sign language, but 
this I steadfastly declined to do. I determined 
to learn lip-reading, but there was no teacher 
within four hundred miles. I wrote Sarah 
Fuller, of Boston, and read every article I 
could find. This was in the eighties, and the 
VoLTta was about the size, seems to me, of a 
present church calendar. 

I watched mouths; my children read to me 


sure that there would be no “come back”’ 
in his brief for the defendant, stated his 
case as follows: 

“IT shall prove first that my client 
never borrowed the kettle at all; second- 
ly, that it was in bad condition when he 
got it; and third, that it was returned 
in perfect order.” 

My own defense of my age, on which 
I naturally do not wish to be pinned 
down too tight, is accordingly designed 
to create the impression that I am old 
enough to be wise in the ways of women 
and yet young enough to—well, Mrs. De 
Young is only a few feet away and hears 
click of the keys of my typewriter. 


Finally, John, be brave, you may win 
with your pen, but I doubt it. Take the 
advice of an older mau and use your 
eyes, to which deafness is no bar, in 
courting the ladies. And by the way, 
while am willing to concede that you are 
the humorist of the Votta Review, I| 
claim title to being the philosopher, for 
I have now advanced to sound theories. 
First that men hear through their stom- 
achs; secondly, that although love is 
blind, it is not deaf. 
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from their primary school books, and I re- 
peated the words after them. It was exceed- 
ingly weary work for both sides, as we knew 
nothing of movements, but it helped. 

We made lip-reading games, and every 
morning after breakfast one of my children 
gave me twenty minutes practice. 

The common words in daily use came to 
me, and I was again a companion. My chil- 
dren were ears for me, and I was desolate 
only when the house was empty. In my room 
resting, with my children climbing over me, 
we had many a hilarious, jolly hour. Some- 
times, with hand covering mouth, they would 
say something I was not to know, and again 
with tender lips they said loving words to me, 
and watched my eyes shining as I understood. 

In spite of my thick of hearing ears, we 
were one happy family, loving, trying “to do 
right as God gave us to see the right.” Our 
home was open for hospitality and high ideals. 
Each child went to school, to come home again 
as a welcomed guest. Who knows—perhaps 
there was a discipline for them in my deaf- 
ness, for now in life each one is achieving in 
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no small measure what he has undertaken to 
perform. 

I was a grandmother before it was my priv- 
ilege to really take lessons in the Los Angeles 


School and in the Nitchie School in New 
York. 

One of Mr. Nitchie’s little sermons was 
“Don’t be irritable.’ I wonder if he knew 
that that weakness sometimes comes. with 


deafness; struggling against the pricks. 
Dear mothers, it’s a battle, but let us fight 
to win! 


M. L. 3. 


A PLEA FOR A STRICTER QUARAN- 
TINE OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


The principal of the school, where I took 
my lessons in lip-reading, was a strong advo- 
cate of enforcing a more rigid quarantine on 
contagious diseases producing deafness—scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, measles, etc., etc. In 
fact, she thought that they should be consid- 
ered as malignant as small-pox, and the pa- 
tients isolated in the same way as _ small-pox 
cases. The following personal experience may 
be of value in proving the necessity of enforc- 


ing a strict quarantine upon all contagious 
diseases. 
During the summer of 1921, when I was 


visiting in a suburb of an eastern city, a little 
girl in the neighborhood had a severe case of 
whooping cough. She had such paroxysms 
of coughing that it seemed as if her small 
body would burst, and she would hold her 
hands over her ears saying, “Oh-h-h-h, my 
ears hurt.” As far as I know, that child had 
no medical attention during the four weeks 
that I was there. Her mother casually re- 
marked, “I think I’ll take my daughter to the 
doctor sometime.” I replied, “You ought to 
take her now. My deafness is the result of 
having whooping cough when I was her age.” 
That child was not even kept quietly at home, 
but was allowed to run as wild as an Apache 
Indian and she would be away from home for 
several hours without her parents knowing 
where she was. There is deafness in that 
child’s family. 

During the last week that I was there, I 
noticed a stuffy feeling in my throat and chest 
and attributed it to the fact that I had gone 
swimming in the ocean on a cool evening. 
After I returned home, a cough developed. I 
coughed for almost two months and then went 
to a throat specialist who announced that I 
was having whooping cough. Naturally I 
thought he was mistaken because I had had 
it once when a child. He informed me that the 
same person could have whooping cough three 
times. 

He gave me a prescription to be filled and 
advised me to use a solution of salt and water 
and soda as a gargle. That cough was soon 
stopped, but my deafness has increased very 
much since that second attack of whooping 
cough. There is no way of knowing how many 
other people have had whooping cough because 
the above-mentioned child was not. strictly 
quarantined in the first place or because I did 
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not know that the same person could have con- 
tagious diseases more than once. 

Doctors and visiting nurses, parents and 
teachers, and adults who have a_ physical 
handicap resulting from a contagious disease, 
all co-operating together, could enforce a rigid 
quarantine of all contagious diseases with the 
result that these diseases, which produce 
serious ear and eye trouble, could be reduced 
in number in the same way that typhoid and 
yellow fever and small-pox cases have been 
reduced. 

RutH Rosinson. 


THE ELECTRIC 
EARPHONE 

I have had many experiences with an elec- 
tric earphone, and therefore feel able to speak 
of its merits to the hard of hearing without 
any personal prejudice against the use of such 
instruments. 

It should be understood that an apparatus 
of this class is only an aid to the hard of 
hearing just as eyeglasses are an aid to de- 
fective vision. The degree of efficiency of 
the instrument in aiding an individual depends 
wholly upon the degree of his deafness. If 
the acoustic nerves have been almost deadened 
by the ailment which caused the deafness, ar 
instrument will be of little or no help. On 
the other hand, if the person can understand 
words spoken near his “good ear,” the instru- 
ment will be very helpful in quiet surround- 
ings. It picks up every sound produced near- 
by and magnifies it many times in the ear- 
iece; hence .a person is frequently unable to 
distinguish words in a noisy place. 

Head noises also interfere with the success- 
ful use of hearing devices. These noises are 
sometimes so nearly like those heard in the 
earpiece that a person misunderstands because 
of them. This trouble should be taken into 
consideration when the subject of purchasing 
an electric earphone comes up for discussion. 

I was induced to try one of these instru- 
ments through the recollection of my ability, 
several years before, to distinguish many words 
in telephone conversations over a short rural 
line. The device which I tested increases the 
volume of a voice several times louder than 
does the telephone. Therefore a hard of hear- 
ing person can determine fairly well whether 
such an instrument will be an aid to his hear- 
ing by “listening in” on telephone conversa- 
tions over a short party line. If, after several 
days, he can distinguish many words, it is an 
assurance that he will be greatly benefited by 
an electric device, provided that it can be tuned 
up powerfully enough to suit his individual 
case. If he cannot distinguish any of the 
words spoken over the telephone, the chances 
of his being helped are to a large extent neg- 
ligible. 

The use of the instrument among strangers 
is sometimes slightly embarrassing to hard-of- 
hearing persons. Inquisitive strangers often 
try to find out, as politely as possible, the na- 
ture and properties of the little device which 
is helping the user. A timid person can over- 
come this unpleasant situation only by repeat- 
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edly mingling with his neighbors. ; 

Summing up all my experiences, I feel safe 
in saying frankly that those born deaf, or 
those who have been deafened to the degree 
where the acoustic nerves do not readily re- 
spond to magnified sounds, and having received 
all or part of their education under expe- 
rienced instructors of the deaf, without the 
aid of such apparatus, will do well to let such 
devices alone. They can get along better so- 
cially by using the means of communication 
previously learned. However, I realize that it 
is fine for a deafened person to be able to 
associate with and enjoy the conversations of 
the hearing when he can understand what is 
said and does not mind the slight annoyances 
frequently encountered while using an instru- 
ment. 

BaRNEY J. GOLDEN, 
Gallaudet College. 


A NATURAL LIP-READER 
Dear Friends: 

I am enclosing $3.00 for my subscription to 
the Votta Review for the coming year. Like 
all deafened people I find much consolation in 
reading your magazine and believe it easily 
worth its cost in the encouragement it gives 
one who is forced to travel the silent road. 

Last night I read the article in the last issue 
about John Bulwer and I will say it was cer- 
tainly interesting. 

Another thing I would like to add is about 
lip reading. Thanks to your magazine I am 


able to talk to people as I could not before’ 


and if one does not talk too fast I can under- 
stand perfectly. I wish to illustrate how good 
a lip reader I am. For instance, I have 
taken no lessons at all but am able to go to 
Chicago alone and never have to use paper 
and pencil even on a street car or getting a 
train at the depot. For example, I recently 
saw a street car conductor say, “I'll let you 
off at the depot.” I call this pretty good for 
one who has had no lessons, don’t you? 

People here are amazed to think I am able 
to understand them, not being able to hear any 
and they think it is wonderful. Of course 
you see I happen to be the only deafened 
young person in this city. Odd, isn’t it? So 
you see people are always anxious to talk to 
me since I became deaf; they like to see if it 
is so that I understand. Speech reading is a 
great help to a person that can talk and has 
been deafened from sickness. 

Very fraternally yours, 
Cc... ka &. 


CURING DEAFNESS 


Much has been said lately in the little paper 
family [the little papers published in schools 
for the deaf] about so-called miracle healers. 
A number of cases have been cited where 
glowing accounts have appeared in the daily 
press of how some deaf person had received 
his hearing and had begun at once to speak. 
In every case that we have read of, when the 
matter was investigated, it was found that the 
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person healed was a semi-mute and a good lip- 
reader, or one who had learned to speak in a 
school for the deaf, and the healer had taken 
advantage of this fact to demonstrate his or 
her “power.” 


Within the last two years a notable case has 
come under our direct observation. In the city 
of Denver a big meeting was going on. It ap- 
peared that miraculous healings were taking 
place daily and the crowds were immense. A 
friend of one of our pupils became intensely 
interested, and having a strong desire to have 
her little friend hear and speak, sent up into 
the mountains nearly two hundred miles and 
had her come down to the meeting. 


In time she arrived, and after an interview 
was taken up on the stage. This girl under- 
stood that whether she was to be healed or not 
depended upon the amount of faith she had, so 
consequently, to such questions as “Can you 
hear?” etc., she answered “yes.” She was told 
to repeat certain things, which she did imme- 
diately with the same kind of speech she had 
learned at school, and the audience proclaimed 
it a wonderful healing. 


The next morning the most vivid accounts of 
this “successful healing’ appeared in the 
papers and the news was sent all over the 
State. The parents of many of our deaf chil- 
dren, being inspired with new hope by the ac- 
count which they had read in the papers, gath- 
ered up their child or children and journeyed 
to Denver—many traveling several hundred 
miles and spending money which was badly 
needed at home for other purposes—to see if 
their child could be healed in this miraculous 
way, only to find that, because of the crowds, 
they could not get an audience, or for some 
reason or other, their particular case could 
not be taken care of. 


Our sympathy is with the parent who is 
willing to sacrifice and do all he can to have 
his child’s hearing restored, but there seem to 
be some things beyond human power, and 
many parents spend thousand of dollars upon 
hopeless cases when that money could be used 
in other ways to a greater advantage to the 
child. 


The safest plan for parents is to seek out 
the best aurist to be found and accept his 
judgment, for there are unscrupulous persons 
who will hold out hope in order to claim a 
fee. 


We do not wish to speak disrespectfully of 
these so-called healers, or in any way to un- 
derestimate the good they may do; but we have 
been sorry to see parents spent their hard- 
earned money going to them and getting no 
helpful results. 


Returning to the first girl mentioned in this 
article, when school opened in the fall she was 
among the first to appear. She has pursued 
her studies in the usual way, speaking as she 
learned to speak in our school, and reading the 
lips as usual.—A. L. Brown, in The Colorado 
Index. 
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A SEPTEMBER LYRIC 
If I should see a Persian cat 
Eloping with a cow, 
I would not check such tender love 
‘Cause it would not be any of 
My business anyhow.—Anon. 


September 1, 1862. The “Welcome,” with 
William Penn and one hundred Quakers, 
sailed for America and settled where the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia now 
for the future, 


stands. Penn had an eye 
and was an all-around clever man, hence we 
have the proverb, “The Penn is mightier 


than the sword.” 


THE DEAFENED ARE THE SMART- 
EST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD! 
One of the largest adall aglal.wawtwe in 
New York City is owned and managed by 
a deaf woman. —Exchange. 


MEANING, WHY ARGUE ABOUT IT? 
Here lies the body of William Jay, 
He died maintaining his right of way; 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 
—Washington Herald. 


AH, 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF DEAFNESS 

It was a soiree musicale, says the Montreal 
Gazette, and a singer had just finished “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” 

The hostess, seeing one of her guests 
weeping in a remote corner, went to him and 
inquired in a sympathetic voice: 

“Are you a Kentuckian?” 


And the answer came quickly: “No, 
madam, I am a musician.” 
THE MYSTERIOUS VOICES! 


A psychiatric board was testing the men- 
tality of a negro soldier. 

“Do you ever hear voices without being 
able to tell who is speaking or where the 
sound comes from?” they asked. 

“Yes, suh,” answered the soldier. 

The members of the board looked at each 
other and smiled knowingly. 

“And when does this occur?” one of them 
asked. 

“When I’se talkin’ over the telephone,” 
the startling answer. 

—The Christian Evangelist. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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WHAT’S THE USE? 

Sam boarded a trolley car, says the Wash- 
ington Times, and after a few whispered 
words with the motorman, shuffled to the 
exit door in the middle of the car, where 
the conductor collected fares. 

The conductor asked: “Why 
to get off so soon, Sam?” 

“Well, suh, Ah wants to go ter Sixty- 
seventh and Cedah Avenoo, an de motah man 
he say dey ain’t no Sixty-seventh an’ Cedah 
Avenoo.” 

The conductor replied: “Well, 

“Well,” continued Sam, “den 
use of me goin’?” 


AIN’T IT THE BLESSED TRUTH! 

Minnie came in from the back porch to 
tell her mother a man was calling in the 
alley: “Any old clothes?” and asked what 
she should tell him. 

“No,” said her mother. 

Calling to the man, Minnie informed him: 
“No, we don’t want any old clothes, mamma 
says.” Then she added on her own account: 
“T think she has all she needs.” 
—Riverside 


do you want 


there isn’t.” 
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Press. 


POSITIVELY NO EXCHANGES 

Lord Dewar tells a good Russian story 
of Imperial days. A general and his aunt 
died almost simultaneously at Mentone, and 
it was arranged that the body of the dis- 
tinguished officer should be sent to Russia 
for interment in accordance with his rank, 
whilst his aunt should be buried in London. 

The coffin that arrived in London was 
found to contain the body of the General, 
and a cable was promptly sent to Petrograd 
explaining the error and asking for instruc- 
tions. 

A reply came back to the effect that the 
aunt had been buried with full military 
honors, and that the authorities in London 
could do what they liked with the General. 


If, when I’m listed with the dead, 
There’s not much good that can be said, 
Then just this line, “He made folks laugh,” 
Let answer for an epitaph. 
No more I ask than just to be 
Remembered kind of cheerfully! 

—Anon. 
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